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THE ALDINE. 








than this, and shall spare no effort to develop in in- 
dependent channels the wealth of humorous or poetic 
creativeness awaiting recognition in the busy brain 
and deft fingers of our native artists. If at any time 
we may have seemed to set more value on dress than 
on matter, caring less what was printed than how, it 
will be our earnest endeavor in the coming years to 
set the literary character of our journal on the same 
| level which, in an artistic light, we are proud to hope 
|it has already achieved. For all that is good, true 


; f Plato’s B atts os and beautiful we shall be in future, as we have tried | 
IN the opening o ato S Ph ago gn ° ser to be in the past, ready with good words and hearty | 
which presents an attractive picture of the proverbial | sympathy. 


ae ry igs a a ee aie a And so, without more egotistic preface, we wish all 
ocrates, who is on the way to a supper-party at | . 
Auetnon’s: 19 ave de with ‘a i Tae tae (ROO people everywhere—but most especially our 

ee ee ae peg ‘ |kind friends, the readers of 7H£ ALDiNE—a right 


assurance that he will find a hospitable greeting. | happy New Y 
On arrival, he is cordially welcomed by the hust,a|,,_—- ” 
good place assigned him at table, and a servant | 
set promptly to work to supply his wants, while | 
a messenger is sent back for Socrates, who accord- | 
ing to his wont, has stopped short in the street some | 
way back, in one of his well-known brown studies. | eceeains 

It is a very simple little story, with no especial im-| IT may be, in round numbers, fifteen hundred years 
pressiveness or point, except as leading us to infer | since Latin and Greek ceased to be the popular and 
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ear; and, in the words of Tiny Tim, 
may God bless US every one!” 
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CHARLES CARROLL. 


that Socrates, despite his sams-cullotte habits, kept But the 
some very good company, and that the cultivated 
young men of Plato’s time were a very kindly and 
pleasant set of fellows. It may serve, too, to intro- 
duce the brief words of salutation with which we 
offer our New Year's best wishes to our friends, 
coming before them, as we do to-day, in a new dress 
and under somewhat altered auspices. 

It is usual to compare literature and literary men 
to a republic, and the comparison is just. But the 
press, the ephemeral literature of the daily, weekly, 
or monthly journals, might be likened toa supper: | 
party, before a board spread with all sorts of nour- 
ishing or toothsome dishes, and where any well- 
dressed and well-bred guest is welcome, not only to 
his seat, but to his word in the pleasant causerze of 
the hour. At this assemblage of good things and 
good fellows we modestly hope for a place, propos- 
ing to limit ourselves mainly to the lighter and more 
sparkling meats and wines, and to do our best to be 
agreeable to our trencher companions. It will be 
our effort that our voice be not heard in harsh or 
unfriendly dissonance amid the general good humor, 
and our pride and pleasure if, at any time, it be our 
fortune to drop any good thought or suggestive hint 





spoken languages of European nations. 
Tartar and the Scandinavian, while they crushed or 
uprooted almost everything else in the countries 
they overran, felt the subtle influence of arts and 
letters. They studied the languages of their victims, 
and it must have been with a sort of angry bewilder- 
ment that painted Goth or bearded Lombard saw his 
gransons going dutifully to the schools and painfully 
horsed through the grammar of his trembling sub- 
jects. As from the chaos of nationalities which had 
swept down on southern and middle Europe was 
slowly developed the ugua vulgaris, or popular 
dialect of each state or province, the use of Latin 
for speaking and writing was gradually restricted to 
the politer classes. As its scope contracted, how- 
ever, its value rose. A free use of the learned tongue 
was the condition and the mark of an educated man, 
and a fame for elegant Latinity was as great a glory, at 
least among the “clerks” of that period, as the repu- 
tation of the gayest courtier or the bravest knight. 
The worth of a learned education was recognized in 
one of the most curious and striking legal provisions 
ever known in any age. That proverbial benefit of 
clergy, by which so many a clever scamp managed 
to dodge the halter, was not only the knowledge 





into the rich, clear flow of the conversation. Recog- 


nizing the law by which a dull, pragmatical, or ob- | 


how to read—for it was probably in the rarest in- 
stances that the vulgar tongue got written at all— 











streperous guest is quietly dropped from the list, we | but how to read Latin. With the breaking up of the 
shall strive fairly and honorably to earn our platter- | Byzantine civilization the study of Greek, which had 
ful and insure our permanent welcome. |fallen into disuse, took a fresh impulse, and many a 
To speak for a moment without figure—spite of | smarting schoolboy echoed in his heart the strong 
the common complaint about the multiplication of | criticism of the dismayed churchman who called it 
magazines and journals, it still seems as if, especially |an invention of the devil. As century after century 
in the more purely artistic and literary departments | the popular language grew and spread in all depart- 
of current literature, there might be room for one _ments ot popular life and even percolated into the 
more, That, in face of the overpowering weight | higher letters, the schoolmen still clung obstinately 
given by the American public to exclusively practi-|to their last hold. Even in bluff, practical England 
cal matters, a little more force may be admitted on the reverence for classical learning died hard. All 
the zsthetic wing, hardly any lover of good letters | their great men—all their gentlemen, by class dis- 
will be inclined to deny. In the field of moral and |tinction—were fed on an unremitting diet of Latin 
intellectual thought matters are scarcely discussed jand Greek. Burleigh and Cranmer, Strafford and 
so exhaustively or so brilliantly as to leave no room | Essex, and, down to later days, Pitt and Walpole, 
for one more worker to add his modest mite. It is | Peel and Derby, were all alike most democratically 
the doctrine of many far-seeing thinkers—a doctrine | switched for a false quantity or an erroneous mood. 
not strikingly new, but still sadly often overlooked| With the growth of our own republic, and the 
—that young and vigorous nations tend to mate-| rapid colonization of the great West, as also with 
rialism. In the struggle and the triumph of our the immense commercial and manufacturing impulse 
fresh, expansive, vigorous practicality, the interests lin English life during the nineteenth century, a great 
of the intellect and the imagination are apt to go to |change has taken place in popular sentiment on 
the wall. Among the little band of devoted workers | both sides of the Atlantic. Face to face with the 
who stand firm in their advocacy of all higher cul- |exigencies of a hard and precarious existence, the 
ture, the ranks are hardly so serried or so well drilled | western pioneer, alike with the care-worn business 
as to exclude any honest and patriotic recruit. We|man of New York, Chicago, or Liverpool feels the 
are proud and glad to range ourselves under their | urgent need of weapons which shall put him in the 
banner, promising them honest and liberal fellow- | speediest and most victorious relations with the con- 
ship, and asking the like in return. |tending forces of nature or society. That he has a 
In art matters, especially, we hope always to have | soul, taste, imagination, which might be cultivated, 
open eyes and a ready hand for all that is fresh, good |he dimly surmises or sadly concedes ; but that he has 
and progressive. In pictorial artit has hitherto been, |a perishable body of his own, with sundry other per- 
and for some time may be, our fortune to stand as the |ishable bodies in intimate dependence on it, admits 
medium of communication between the creative in-|of not a moment’s question. Men, too, of higher 
genuity of others and the receptive taste of our | intellectual grade, attaching a perhaps undue value 
patrons. We have made it our specialty to seek |to research in the physical sciences and conquest 
out and preserve from oblivion, or to bring into | over the forces of material nature, are growing impa- 
wider circulation, the choicest works of the pen- bees of studies which appear to react mediately only 
cil and graver, worthy of the best setting, which we |on progress in natural science, and to which they 
intend to give them. With increased success and|even deny any great immediate effect in mental 








last fifty years, very general and increasing discon- 
tent has been manifested with the standard diet of 
Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, on which our educa- 
tional nurslings of a higher grade are wont to be fed. 
Repeated attacks, through the press and in the town- 
meeting, the school committee, and the college cor- 
poration, have had for effect to diminish the amount 
of attention devoted to these so-called antiquated 
studies, and to introduce many more modern branches 
of language, science, or general literature, which are 
supposed better fitted to send the young American 
into the toiling world at the earliest period, with the 


| best armor and weapons for his inevitable work. 


The question is not by any means in a nutshell. 
nor is it likely to be answered, in this century, to the 
full satisfaction of the disputants. Still, a brief re- 
view of the case, in the spirit of the book which 
suggests our article, may not be amiss. 

The advocates of the old, or literary education, in 
contradistinction to the practical training, have two 
grounds to take, accordingly as they defend or give 
up the value of classics and mathematics in a purely 
practical light. These two defenses do not mutually 
exclude each other; the literary conservative, when 
driven from the one, may take refuge in the other, or 
maintain them both in parallel line. 

If the present feverish and premature activity in 
American life is to continue, perhaps it might be 
wise to drop the first ground—the practical value of 
theoretic and literary training—at once. If it is to 
be our highest ideal to create keen brokers or law- 
yers at twenty-one and millionaires at thirty-five, the 
sooner the young aspirant to fiscal honors drops 
everything else and concentrates his energies on the 
one focal point—financial gain—the better. It is a 
theory of certain cynical observers that, in order to 
adequately meet the keenness, the activity, the audac- 
ity, and the selfishness, which so often characterize 
both the higher and lower walks of American busi- 
ness life, the youth who makes success his god, when 
once furnished with a common school education, had 
better plunge into the arena and learn the tricks of 
the trade with the least possible delay. This view 
certainly seems supported by the appeal to fact in 
the persons of the financial giants of our country, 
who are, as a rule, not famous for their acquaintance 
with the so-called humanities. But if it be recog- 
nized, as we hope it will, that in this matter we are 
making more haste and less speed—that American 
prosperity, founded on this basis of feverish and 
unprincipled acquisition, and tending to superfici- 
ality, meanness, arrogance, sensuality, and a whole 
crop of other vices, is illusive, or, at all events, 
morally and nationally ruinous—this being recog- 
nized, the professor, with his grammar and black- 
board, has a fair right to a hearing. If it be our 
object to make our sons not merely, or, in first in- 
stance, wealthy, but, first of all, good workmen in a 
high sense, trusting to Providence for the material 
success which ought logically to follow—this being 
our intent, we must make up our minds to a sacrifice 
of time and energy commensurate with the end in 
view, and we may fairly call in the professed edu- 
cator to our aid. Now, in this matter, the conserv- 
ative claims, with great show of reason, that the 
expenditure of a few years in literary training of a 
high character, by its gymnastic effect on all the 
mental powers, makes up tenfold for all the ap- 
parent loss of time involved. He further argues 
that, from the observation of the most thorough 
instructors in all ages, as well as from practical 
experience, we are not at liberty to doubt that 
ancient languages from their subtle grammatical 
structure, and mathematics, from their logical and 
abstract character, are directly and highly favorable 
to a healthy mental development, even in contem- 
plation of the most practical employment, subse- 
quently. For this he appeals not only to theoretic 
reasoning, but to the confirmation of facts. Prof. 
Porter declares that, according to the experience of 
practical men, a young man who has gone through 
a thorough collegiate course will, in a few years, be 
a better merchant or lawyer than his comrade, who 
hurned into his life-work by so many years the 
earlier. It is within our own experience that Bos- 
ton merchants have long set an almost inordinate 
value, as clerks, on graduates of the English High 
School, partly, no doubt, from some supposed pro- 
ficiency in French, arithmetic, and the like; but very 
much, we have no doubt, from the general vigor and 
clearness of mind which the drill of the school in 
non-practical studies is known to give. That the 








larger means—if the gods accord it—we shall do more | training. And so it comes to pass that, within the 


most theoretical curriculum is often directly useful 
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in furnishing tools for practical employment, hardly 
needs demonstration. Mathematics almost every 
one may need, and, in numberless branches of man- 
ufacture and construction, must. Our cities swarm 
with commercial colleges, professing to teach three 
or four modern tongues, and many merchants make 
great sacrifices to keep their boys a few years at 
French and German schools for the same purpose. 
But every one who has, in college or after gradua- 
tion, learned modern languages, or who has had the 
experience of teaching them to classes trained and 
untrained in the classical languages, will look with | 
favor on Mill’s assertion that the mastery of Latin 
“makes it easier to learn four or five of the conti- 
nental languages than one without it.’’ It should 
be added that moderate men, like Dr. Porter, do not 
resist the introduction into school and college courses 
of a fair admixture of such studies as chemistry and 
astronomy, physics and metaphysics; but they do 
object to their excluding the more general training 
of the standard studies, and urge that they should 
be taught in a broad, elementary way, and without 
that crowding the programme and frittering away 
the time of the student which makes an unpleasant 
feature in some of our American colleges. 

If the conservative, through weakness in his own 
argument or over-pertinacity in his opponent, is 
driven from his first ground—the practical advan- 
tages of the conventional studies —he has higher 
ground to retire to. Granting that Latin and Greek 
and Mathematics are not available for the daily uses 
of working life, he can still plead their value as pure 
intellectual gymnastics, as a mental and spiritual 
training for which the world has as yet found no 
substitute. It is a common reproach that the study 
of the classics is a mere training of memory, and that 
any blockhead who has strength of mind enough to 
cram his head with a lot of rules and lists of words, 
may, painfully, but with a certain mechanical per_ 
severance, be a classical scholar. Every one who 
has tried the trade of instruction knows this to be 
precisely not the case. The very first difficulty the 
teacher meets—the fact which renders classical study 
a dread and a loathing to careless or heavy-witted 
lads—is that it is not mechanical. The rules can not 
be committed to memory and used without discrimi- 
nation, like carpenter’s rule of thumb. Great as is 
the labor needed to acquire a vocabulary, it is the 
farthest in the world from being a sheer effort of 
memory, but, in common with the learning the rules, 
a very delicate, subtle and imaginative business, in- 
volving powers of analysis, comparison and inference 
which may appropriately form the basis of later met- 
aphysical study. In fact, we might fairly call the 
study of the classical languages— simply as lan- 
guages—the most metaphysical study known, ex- 
cept pure philosophy itself. And this advantage 
would obtain, in great measure, though the pupil 
should never go beyond his grammar and phrase- 
book. To the more advanced student of Homer and 
“Eschylus, of Plato and Cicero and Seneca, the clas- 
sics bring an influence not merely intellectual, in 
the narrower interpretation, but, in the higher sense, 
spiritual, moral, and zsthetic. On this point it would 
be easier to write pages than lines, but our limits 
force us to be content with the barest hint, and we 
could do no better than refer the reader to the work 
on which our article is but a running comment. For 
the mathematics we need hardly plead with so much 
earnestness, as their value is more generally acknowl- 
edged ; though here, as in the rest of the field, the 
same distinction exists between the utilitarians and 
the idealists, the one party insisting on mathematical 
training as preliminary to later technical studies ; the 
other claiming it, like Plato, as indispensable for 
health and vigor of mind as mind, whether one is to 
turn out a statesman, an engineer, or a ploughman. 

The questions raised in these paragraphs are per- 
haps the most important discussed in Dr. Porter’s 
very able volume. What we intended for a comment 
on the book has grown into a short essay on one of 
the most important questions of the work. Any 
discussion of the other very important matters in 
this valuable treatise—the system of elective studies 
—college government—the religious character of 
colleges and the like—must be postponed for future 
consideration, if any. 


— 
je 





Own inventions are fair—yet the fair inventions of others 
Gladly to know and to prize, deem'st thou less utterly thine ? 


Children of others—who e’er as his own has tenderly loved them? 
Error, the child of our blood, nestles so close to our hearts ! 





Bernard dogs came tearing down to the shore, fran- 
tic with terror at our peril, and all of a craze to do 
the philanthropic thing and save us. 

| I want to be fair to the St. Bernard dog. I freely 
Downward to the lonely sea-shore goes the princess proud and fair, | admit that he is the very incarnation of disinterested 
And with busy fingers loosens all her wealth of golden hair. | benevolence. He has won, and deservedly, a sacred 
Drops her bosom’s coy concealment, and with thirsty panting | Shrine in history, in which burn ever votive lamps, 
motion, | and before which kneel hosts of devouted wor- 


Deeply drinks th i 2 i y ; ; i 
eep phon s the cooling breezes breathing landward from the | shipers. A candid mind, moreover, compels me to 


Slowly lingering sinks her mantle, till, in beauty full displayed, | admit that the special dogs in question had reason 


THE PRINCESS’ BATH. | 


From the German 


WHEN the moon in azure heaven at the midnight hour is beaming, 
And the ripples softly murmur, as in pleasant slumber dreaming, 


| At her own sweet figure blushing, shrinking, stands the lovely maid. | tO be wrought to a more than common pitch of zeal. 


Shyly first she wets her foot-tips, then, her whole form boldly They had never seen two such fools before. 
throwing, 


They 
|had no mental data for supposing there were such 
Plunges wis and sudden downward, where the warm, still waves |fools in existence. That men should imperil their 
are flowing ; lias. 5 5s . 
Till the waters foam and sparkle, and in eager sweet desire lives in a midwinter attempt to drive a pack of 
Nestle round her swelling bosom with their rings of lambent fire. | cheese-laden mules over the frightful Alpine passes, 
Then the sea begins to murmur; drawn by love's resistless spell. | and run their chance of being plunged over preci- 
Towards the beach in mad excitement all the billows rage and | pices, or buried in avalanches—all this fell in with 
swell; : —— ; past experience. Poverty has no free choice. But 
And the dolphin gazes kindly with his clear sagacious eyes, that two liberallv-ed nd 242, f: nlightened 
For he feels his cold heart glowing with a tender, glad surprise. : . ee anager ie scboeabhigis. ehebeage 
Dost thou hear the sea complaining— maiden, from its deepest republic should actually strip themselves naked for 
caves, | fun and leap into a pond of ice-water, and really and 
Hearest whispering, hear’st inviting, the wild pleading of the; truly mean to be in it—well, I can not blame the 
: waves ? dogs for the feeling that here was something they 
Maiden, thou hast fired the ocean, and the spirits from below must look into srsonally B h! like 
Feel the magic of thy rosy lips, thy bosom's stainless snow. ; _ egies y i ee ‘ a 
‘Tis the tawny-crested warriors, the knights who, in their bloom, avalanches they came tearing down. Their sympa- 
In their youthful pride sailed hither, steering onward to their doom, thies were all on fire. They howled in long-drawn 
While the harp resounded merrily, and foamed the circling cup, agony of grief. The case was a clear one. There 
Till the sea, the dread Insatiate, ships and warriors swallowed up. ; was but one thing for them to do. Save us they 
‘Tis the grey-haired men and heroes, brave in deed and famed in must; save us at any cost. 
Now, the St. Bernard dog has his own way of sav- 
ing people. So all-of-a-rush with eagerness is he to 


story, 

Who met here in deadly sea-fight, all athirst for martial glory. 
do the Christian thing, that he will take hold any- 
where—by the arm, by the leg, by the throat. 


‘Tis the gentle fair-haired fisher-lad whose song thou oft hast heard, 
well up in physics, too. 


how 


Whom thy beauty’s cruel magic to the fatal plunge hath stirred. 
Ah, the sighing, ah, the wailing, where they lie so long forsaken, 
Buried deep in ghastly caverns, ‘mid the hydra and the kraken ! 
With the billows eddying downward, with the flood-streams from 
below, 

Floating, drifting, forms of beauty hover onward as they flow. 

And the joys they once have tasted in their days of youthful pleas- 


He is 
Fully appreciating the pre- 
liminary importance of a good hold for a long pull 
and a strong pull, he always makes sure that his 
‘teeth meet, and that they get a good clinch on a 


ure, bone or something. Then he knows where he is, 
And the happy warmth once throbbing in the young heart's eager and feels a glorious confidence that he will have you 
measure— t 


out, unless something breaks. Enthusiastic, noble- 
hearted fellow! there is nothing half-way about him. 
Strong as a buffalo, every fiber in him is at your 
service. 

| But the common-place fact about our particular 
| Case was that we did not want to be saved at all. 
Nay, we were horribly appalled at the bare idea of 
being saved. Visions of lacerated and bloody arms 


All, it all comes back to taunt them, in the dreamy magic spell— 
Wish and longing, and desire, but alas! no life as well! 

Now their spirits pale at midnight, when the quiet stars are burning, 
Hover upward from their icy depths in speechless bitter yearning. 
Maiden, thou hast fired the ocean, and the spirits from the deep 
Long to rest upon thy bosom—long to kiss thy rosy lip. 

A fair sea-flower never fading thou shalt bloom for them below, 
And their pallid, frozen bosoms, pressed to thine, again shall glow 
From the sunken, stony eyeballs, wild their longing glance is 


thrown. jand legs, of exact molds in our tender flesh of 
‘*Come, oh! come! soon strikes the hour—soon the sea will claim the canines and incisors of both under and upper 
its own!" 


| jaws, perfect as those the dentist makes in the yield- 
|ing wax, rose in hideous distinctness before our 
From the waves she rises slowly, moving swanlike to the land, | eyes. What shall we do to save ourselves from being 
And, her golden locks anointed, turns majestic from the strand. saved! was our frantic thought. One thing alone 
Softly stepping, sweetly smiling, to the stolen garden meeting} was in our favor. The St. Bernard is not a water- 
Where her lover's life-warm kisses wait to bring her happy greet: | dog. Thank God! there are limits somewhere to his 
ing. | . ° . 
And Ps sad, frozen spirits cast one glance of helpless pain— | love. He will not plange in on any aeenagewsagnel 
Stretch their arms once more despairing—sink back to their depths | stands on the shore to gaff you out with his horrid 
again ! —Chasles Carroll. | fangs. And there stood our two would-be friends, 
or rather leaped, and yelled, and tore there yellow 
| hair. 
| Meanwhile we, the objects of their agonizing solici- 
| tude, were fast perishing with cold. ‘Out of the fry- 
|ing-pan into the fire’’ was a blessed dilemma to the 
SOME years ago I was on a foot-journey in Switz- | one we were in. How coud we calm down the fa- 
erland with three fine young fellows. At the end of natic brutes? How could we convince their reason 
a long day’s tramp we had arrived, an hour before} that we could do without their help, and decline 
sunset, at the top of the Grimsel Pass. Snow-clad| their services without hurting their feelings? We 
mountains were all around us, and deep down seatiwy| spoke to them softly. We called them pet names. 
our feet the far-away distance of the valleys showed | We tried to smile so sweetly as to show them how 
the high elevation we had reached. So hot and | happy we were. We stood, waist-deep, close to the 
tired were we with climbing, however, that the bra-| shore and assumed a tranquil air, as though we were, 
cing air of the upper region had not yet begun to tell |on the whole, languishing in the tepid waters of an 
on our fevered blood. There was something, therefore, |Indian ocean. Did you ever try to smile sweetly and 
very fascinating to us in the looks of a small pond that | look perfectly at home in ice-water? Make the at- 
caught our eyes, filled, apparently, solely from the| tempt and see what a forced look the smile will wear. 
gradual meltings of a glacier that dripped down into |I do not wonder it failed to convince the dogs; for 
it. The water in it bore about the same proportion | still their frightful jaws clashed together in frantic 
to the mass of the ice as the contents of a pitcher do|efforts to get a grip. No turning them from their 
to the crystal lump floating on the surface. ‘“ What; mission of love! No!—we must be saved. If we 
do you say to a swim?” shouted one of us. Of| did not want to be saved, why did we get into that 
course, we knew the cold would prove something| pond and open up such a providential chance? 
appalling ; but we had just come from a two-month’s| What were St. Bernard dogs made for but to save 
hardening process at a water-cure, and thought our-| people? O how we cursed their officious zeal ! 
selves up to anything in that line. So, witha lusty | How blasphemously did we wish in our hearts that 
quotation from Goethe’s “Invitation to the Bath,” | they, too, had sinned in Adam and become as selfish 
off went the clothes trom two of our backs, and a pow hard-hearted and Levite-like as any of the most 
abandoned of dogs! 


we jumped. 
The cold was appalling. It whistled away the breath| Ten minutes passed before we got it through their 
skulls that all we asked was to be let alone; and, 


in one sharp spasm ; it pierced, like daggers, straight 
through to the marrow; it bound iron clamps around|even, when almost exhausted, we crawled ashore, 
there was still a look of half uncertainty in their 


But the fair and lofty princess heareth not their whispered sighs ; 
Sees no shadowy phantoms watching with their spectral eager eyes. 


——__ > 


OFFICIOUS BENEVOLENCE. 


FRANCIS TIFFANY. 








—Goethe. 


our ankles. Out of it we should have scrambled in 
a second, but that at the instant two enormous St.'eyes as to whether they had done their whole duty 
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by us, and ought not yet to drag us a rod or two from 
the pond. We reaped the benefit of the doubt, how- 
ever, and were left without farther demonstrations 
than congratulatory leaps upon our shoulders and 
ugly abrasions from their descending paws. 

The welcome hotel once reached, we soon thawed 
ourselves back to life through the double-acting 
agency of a hot supper inside and a hot fire outside ; 
and as I sat meditatively down before the blazing 





logs, I congratulated myself that this sort of affair| 


PERPETUA AND HER FATHER. 

PERPETUA, a married lady of about twenty-six 
years of age, with an infant child at her breast, was 
seized for being a Christian. Her father, who ten- 
derly loved her, went to console her during her con- 
finement, and attempted to persuade her to renounce 
Christianity. Perpetua, however, resisted every en- 
treaty. This resolution so much incensed her father, 


that he beat her severely, and did not visit her for| 





SAVAGE CUSTOMS. 
From Sir John Lubbock’s * Origin of Civitization.” 


THE following is the manner in which the natives 
about Sydney used to procure their wives: “The 
poor wretch is stolen upon in the absence of her 
protectors. Being first stupified with blows, in- 
flicted with clubs or wooden swords, on the head, 
back, and shoulders, every one of which is followed 
by a stream of blood, she is then dragged through 


was over and done for life. Iwasa young man, then,| some days after ; and, in the meantime, she and some | the woods by one arm, with a perseverance and vio- 
and inexperienced. Officious benevolence I set down| others who were confined were baptized, as they|lence that it might be supposed would displace it 


as a trait of St. Bernard dogs alone. J am older now,| were before only catechumens. 


and, alas! have again and 
again been forced to encoun- 
ter the self-same thing in 
other shapes. All things, I 
have ascertained, are types. 
Over and over have I come 
upon my quondam friends, in 
human guise, forcing them- 
selves with bvuisterous love 
into sick-rooms, harrowing 
the beds of the dying with 
over-done activities, madden- 
ing their children with an eter- 
nal hail-patter of counsels, 
pestering the intelligent and 
humble with zeal for their 
conversion to folly and su- 
perstition, insisting on drug- 
ging one, cheering one up, 
taking one’s whole destiny 
into their hands, till the heart 
grew one blaze of wrath and 
the tongue dropped gall and 
bitterress at the bare men- 
tion of the name of benefac- 
tor. And all with such bound. ~ 
less good intention! All, too, 
with such remorseless lack of 
sane reflection, of self-dis- 
trust, of respect for others, 
of regard to times and seas- 
ons! 

O, every one of you, big- 
hearted, cruel-kind St. Ber- 
nards, brute or human, a word 
of counsel for you! Why do 
you never pull up in your 
avalanche rush and have a 
little rational talk with that 
fellow in the pond? You are 
scaring him to death. You 
are making him curse your 
historic fame. Ask him po-. 
litely whether he jumped in 
on purpose. Inquire whether 
that is the way of doing where 
he was “ raised.” Investigate 
whether he has a pair of legs 
of his own to walk out upon, 
Contemplate his white flesh 
and delicate network of sen- 
sitive nerves_and minutely- 
ramifying veins. And then 
deliberately weigh the ques- 
tion whether the case is one 
of sufficient gravity to justify 
you in puncturing such “a 
piece of work” with saw- 
edged teeth, or slashing it 
like a velvet doublet with 
bleeding streaks. He will not 
love you personally any the 
less, he will not love the cause 
you stand for any the less than he would should you 
defer these questions till after you have dragged him 
out and found he would have been ashore ten minutes 
sooner and with a whole skin, had you simply let him 
alone. 


<i 
> 


THE ancients, as every school-boy knows, counted 
time by the clepsydra, or water-clock, in which water 
did the same office as the sand in an hour-glass, by 
trickling from one vessel into another. The de- 
signer of the clock which we reproduce at page 19 
evidently had this thought in mind. The water may 
be typified by the vases on either hand of the graceful 
central figure, who, from the pen in her hand, would 
seem, like ourselves, to be a quill-driver ov ¢zme. As 
for the drops, why she has them, as the astronomer 
carries the beat of his electric clock—zn hzs ear. 











PERPETUA AND HER FATHER. 


before the pro-consul, Minutius, she was commanded 
to sacrifice to the idols; refusing, she was ordered 
to a dark dungeon, and deprived of her child. Two 
deacons, however, Tertius and Pomponius, who had 
the care of persecuted Christians, allowed her some 
hours daily to inhale the fresh air, during which time 
she had the satisfaction of being allowed to nourish 
her infant. Foreseeing that she should not long be 
permitted to take care of it, she recommended it 
strongly to her mother’s attention. Her father at 
length paid her a second visit, and again entreated 
her to renounce Christianity. His behavior was now 
all tenderness and humanity ; but, inflexible to all 
human influence, she knew she must leave every- 
thing for Christ’s sake, and she only said to him, 
‘*God’s will must be done.” He then, with an almost 
bursting heart, left her to her fate—Foxe’s Martyrs, 


On being carried | 





from its socket. The lover, or rather the ravisher. 
is regardless of the stones or 
broken pieces of trees which 
may lie in his route, being 
anxious only to convey his 
prize in safety to his own 
party, when a scene ensues 
too shocking to relate. This 
outrage is not resented by 
the relations of the female, 
who only retaliate by a simi- 
lar outrage when they find an 
opportunity. This is so con- 
stantly the practice among 
them that even the children 
make it a play-game or exer- 
cise.” 
* * * * * 

The Feejeeans believe that 
‘“‘as they die, such will be their 
condition in another world; 
hence their desire to escape 
extreme infirmity.’’ The way 
to Mbulu is long and difficult ; 
many always perish, and no 
diseased or infirm person 
could succeed in surmounting 
all the dangers of the road. 
Hence, as soon as a man 
feels the approach of old age, 
he notifies to his children that 
it is time for him to die. If 
he neglects to do so, the chil- 
dren, after a while, take the 
matter into their own hands. 
A family consultation is held, 
a day is appointed, and the 
grave dug. The aged person 
has his choice of being stran- 
gled or buried alive. Mr. 
Hunt gives the following 
striking description of such 
a ceremony once witnessed 
by him: A young man came 
to him and invited him to 
attend his mother’s funeral, 
which was just going to take 
place. Mr. Hunt accepted 
the invitation, and joined the 
procession, but, surprised to 
see no corpse, he made in- 
quiries, when the young man 
‘pointed out his mother, who 
was walking along with them, 
as gay and lively as any of 
those present, and apparently 
as much pleased. Mr. Hunt 
expressed his surprise to the 
young man, and asked how 
he could deceive him so much 
by saying that his mother was 
dead, when she was alive and 
well. He said, in reply, that 
they had made her death-feast 
and were now going to bury her; that she was old, 
that his brother and himself had thought she had 
lived long enough. 

“He added, that it was from love for his mother 
that he had done so; that, in consequence of the 
same love, they were now going to bury her, and 
that none but themselves could or ought to do 
such a sacred office! Mr. Hunt did all his power 
to prevent so diabolical an act; but the only reply 
he received was that she was their mother, and they 
were her children, and they ought to put her to 
death. On reaching the grave, the mother sat down, 
when they all, including children, grandchildren, re- 
lations and friends, took and affectionate leave of her; 
a rope, made of twisted tapa, was then passed twice 
arounk her neck by her sons, who took hold ofit and 
strangled her ; after which she was put in her grave.” 
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THE ALDINE. 




















OUR MEETING. 


reciting the holy mysteries of Sinai, he was to set to 
music the pleasant improprieties of Olympus. Inthe 

hace iat | meantime he soon grew weary of his ill-paid labor as 
WAs it Summer when I met her ? | singer, and had no idea of rasping his throat without 
Spring or Summer? Why, no matter! |the slightest prospect of future good results. Asa 
cepa baie . ernie | pupil of the Conservatory, where he perfected himself 
Than a single one of all. in the use of his instrument, the violoncello, and en- 
|joyed the especial favor of Cherubini, he had no 

| difficulty in getting a position in the orchestra of a 
| minor theater, the Ambigu Comique. 
he gave lessons, and, occasionally, a concert. Offen- 
bach was at that a tall, overgrown lad, with 
long blonde hair, and so thin that one could almost 
|see through him. 





MARIE 


It was Spring-time—for the sowing 
Of the seed was then—the flowing Resides this. 
Of the first tide of our love, 

Setting hearts and eyes all glowing— 


Hoping what these long days prove, time 


It was Summer—for our loving His mercurial activity, as he 
|scampered about in every nook and corner of the 
great city after his pupils, made it impossible for 
|him to get fat; nor has he ever, even later, taken 
lon aldermanic proportions. With his tough, ener- 
: ae |getic nature, he never despaired, even at the tightest 
Summer in its warmth and deepness, pore : : ? ; ae 
| pinch, and so long as the stomach, that mighty ty- 
rant of poor humanity, was not too obstreperous, he 
| stuck to the muses and wrote many a cheerful strain. 
| Along with these he managed to make something 
|out of the songs of the synagogue, which he knew 
by heart, by setting them to music for the public 
balls: so that many a Paris grisette has, no doubt, 
danced to the melodies which on other occasions 
| were chanted to the praise of the Lord of Hosts. 
When about forty years old he received an ap- 
pointment in the orchestra of the Opéra Comique, 
where, although the roast pigeons did not, according 
to the old proverb, exactly fly into his mouth, he 
| had at all events opportunity enough to become ac- 


Sudden richly bloomed—thus proving 
What we'd doubted just before, 

‘That a single glance so moving 
Could unbar the barrier door. 


Yes! ‘twas Spring-time in its sweetness, 


In its beauty and its rest ; 
Autumn in its rich completeness, 
Showing what in each was best. 


Was there Winter in our meeting ? 

Aught so cold in that warm greeting ? 
Yes !—one cloud hung o’er my heart, 

Knowing that the time was fleeting, 
Knowing that we soon must part. 


Ah! we knew not then how boundless 
Was our love—how deep and soundless— 
Bridging space from shore to shore— 
That our fears were weak and groundless ; 

We grew nearer evermore ! 


> 


TALENTED NAUGHTINESS ON .THE STAGE. 


quainted with, and to reshape in his own mind, the 
chefs-dauvre of the At the 
uration of the empire he was made orchestra leader 


merry muse, inaug- 





From the German. 





at the Théatie Francais. The place did not greatly 
occupy his time, and he was able more and more to 
indulge in creative instinct, but still felt too much 


limited by his position. In a few years, therefore, he 


FEw living composers can boast so widespread a} 
notoriety as Jacob Offenbach. On the banks of the 
Manzanares, as on those of the Neva, in Stockholm, 
in Cairo, in Eternal Rome itself, his high-kilted | aid down the baton once and for all, inspired by the 
muse finds kindly welcome. Cobblers and kings) one idea of founding a theater in which he could pre- 
hum and whistle his strains, and when the Autocrat | sent to the public the children of his musical fancy. 
of all the Russias, with his heir apparent, started, ‘In lack of a stage and a numerous auditory, he com- 
in 1867, on his journey to the Paris Exhibition, he posed for a while short pieces with only two charac- 
telegraphed from Cologne for a box at the Variétés | 


|ters, which he represented before small circles of 
to be able to attend the representation of “ Belle | private friends at his own house. The composer was 
Heléne” immediately on arriving. 


I don’t know|at once leader and orchestra, the latter consisting 
how long Offenbach’s immortality will last; but, for | simply and exclusively of Offenbach’s ‘cello. Chang- 
the moment, he is indisputably the most immortal of| es of scene were indicated, as in the primitive periods 
all mortal composers. It is worth while, then, to| of dramatic art, by placards ; while a few scenes serv- 
know something of his history; but the gentle |ed for entries and exits. And for all this simple set- 
reader need have no fear that, in sketching Jacob | ting, theré was plenty of laughing and joking and no 
Offenbach’s life, I shall go back to the great-great- | stint of applause. But the plaudits ofa dozen friend- 
grandfather of the name. Of his father, however, I|ly palms, a reputation limited to his own four walls, 
must say a word. His name was not Offenbach, but | 
Eberst, and he was born in the town of Offenbach, 
where he was employed as leader in the singing of 
the Jewish synagogue. He had sufficient skill in 
music to produce compositions of some importance | 
—sonatos, concertos, and even symphonies. He is 
said, too, to have been an excellent mathematician 
and sound Talmud scholar, which did not, however, 
hinder him from occasionally writing verses. He | Aveugles.” Two admirable buffo singers made the 
seems, then, not to have lacked a certain many-| whole personal of this amusing trifle, which had so 
sidedness of talent, but he lived in an age when | marked a success that its fresh melodies were soon 
talent was of but little use to the Jews in Germany.| whistled in every street and ground out in every 
Not finding in Offenbach any fitting field of activity, | square by the Parisian gamzus and organ-boys. We, 
he removed to Cologne, hoping to find a respectable | ourselves, by a lucky chance, happened to be eye- 
position in the large Jewish congregation in that} witness of this success in the theater itself. Saphir, 
city. The Cologne congregration did not call him by| who had come to Paris to visit the exhibition, in- 
his name, but simply after that of his former residence, | yited us one evening to take a stroll through the 
Offenbacher, so that he, by and by, came to be called Champs Elysées, where we soon found ourselves in 
Eberst Offenbacher ; and, as people seemed bent on 


front of the coquettish little theater, smiling from 
not calling him Eberst, he finally took the name of/ amid its flowery hedges and inviting us to enter. 
Offenbach. 


Saphir was so delighted with the “ Deux Aveugles” 
Singular! This man who came to Cologne to gain | that he gat the text at once with the determination 
for his name more widespread recognition, found 


of bringing it out in Vienna; and it very rapidly, 
himself forced to lay it aside, and that without any| unless I greatly mistake, became a general favorite 
sufficient compensation for the loss; for he found it 


in Germany. 
impossible in Cologne to gain a livelihood for his} Offenbach, like William Shakespeare before him, 
family, and, accordingly, in 1835, set out with his 


managed two theaters—the above-mentioned during 
two sons, Jacob, then fifteen years old, and his|the Summer season, and the other, christened by 
younger brother, for Paris, where he filled a tem-|him, “ Bouffes Parisiens,” in the Passage Choiseul, 
porary engagement as choral leader in the syna-|during the Winter. At that time the theaters did 
gogue. The two lads acted as assistants to their 


not enjoy their present freedom, and Offenbach had 
father, and, when he had placed little Jacob at the merely the right to bring out one-act pieces. He 
Conservatory, received appointments at the syna- 


accordingly produced a series of little operas, one 
gogue at a monthly salary of eighty francs! So 


after another, with which he gained general and mer- 
Jacob, side by side with his brother, sang the praises jted applause. These pieces were noticeable for 


of Jehovah, the archangels, the patriarchs and the/ their freshness of melody, saucy humor, and remark- 


and a fire-side immortality were not enough for Offen- 
bach. After great exertion and trouble he succeeded 
in getting the place of director of the little theater, 
the Folies Marigny. This pretty little theater is in 
the Champs Elysées, surrounded by fragrant flower- 
beds, and shaded by lofty elms. It was in the Sum- 
mer of 1855, at the time of the first World Exhibi- 
tion, that Offenbach brought out here his “ Deux 








greater and lesser prophets ; and had no idea at that ‘able grace and liveliness, which merits have given | 
time, very surely, that at some future day, instead of! them a great reputation in all foreign theaters. One’ 





evening to announce his pieces. 


of these dramatic first-fruits still dwells in my mem- 
ory—‘‘le Savetier et le Financier” 
its first night. 
the shoulder, 
eray, whose premature loss we are still mourning. 
Thackeray thought the operetta delightful, and 
questioned me closely about the composer. 
young musician,’’ he declared repeatedly, ‘has de- 
cided humor and peculiar talent; if he works hard, 
he can not fail to be soon and widely known.” 





which I saw on 
At the close some one tapped me on 
It was the English novelist Thack- 


“ This 


Thackeray, as we have seen, was quite right. 
In the meantime, the removal of restrictions from 


the theaters allowed Offenbach to compose pieces 
with several acts and unlimited number of charac- 
ters. 


Of this permission he made the fullest use, 


and soon produced an oféra bouffe—"' Orpheus among 
the Shades’’—which had unprecedented success. 
Paris it ran eight hundred nights! and its success 
was equaily great in the provinces and abroad. 
country of Mozart, Beethoven, and Weber, hastened 
to produce the parcdied ‘ Orpheus,” which was given 
three hundred times in the birthplace of Meyerbeer 
and Mendelssohn. 


In 


The 


Since the first production of ‘“‘ Orpheus,” Offenbach 


has reeled off an innumerable quantity of operas, 
working for almost all the Parisian theaters, so that 
it has not been unusual for four theaters on the same 


He has not, it is 
true, always been successful, but never allows him- 
self to be cast down by defeat. He bates no jot of 
courage when the ill-will of the critics threatens his 
laurels, but leaves his muse no breathing spell; and he 
nosoonergetsa rebuff than he is out again witha new 
production. He writes his score as a daily journal- 
ist sits down to an article, and naturally enough 
It too, that he sur- 
prises us less by his art than by his extraordinary 
rapidity ; 


often repeats himself. is true, 
but in an age when one gets cross if a tele- 
gram from America is an hour late, and the event 
which amazes us this morning is stale news this 
evening, rapidity is a necessary means to success. 
Offenbach’s popularity is to be ascribed to two 
causes. First, to his really gifted nature. The or- 
thodox musicians may scold themselves hoarse ; they 
can not deny the talent which he has displayed, 
especially in his one-act operettas. These little pro- 
ductions are extremely pleasing, and rich in s¢xgable 
airs, which easily take hold in the memory. As for 
his more elaborate productions, their success is as- 
cribable not merely to his talent, but, in great part, 
perhaps mainly, to the authors of the libretti, Louis 


| Halévy and Meilhac, as well as to the excellent ren- 


dering. These two authors, the first of them a 
nephew of the composer Halévy (who, by the way, 
was also the son of a Jewish choral leader), made a 
great stroke with their parody of ‘‘Orpheus.” The 
mad goings-on at the court of Jupiter were a vigorous 
hint at many a European court and despot. One 
had no great trouble in recognizing in the Olym- 
pian’s tyranny and allusion to the tyranny of many 
rulers who, to the joy of their subjects, handle a 
scepter but no thunderbolts. The wit in ‘ Orpheus,” 
as in ‘‘ Belle Heléne”’ and the other parodies, is seldom 
of fine grain. Messrs. Halévy and Meilhac do not 
import their salt directly from Attica, but they know 
their public, and rely, too, greatly on their actors, 
who, in fact, do their work with great skill. 
However this may be, these pieces will hardly out- 
last the second empire, which called them into being. 
Offenbach naturally does not think so. He believes 
firmly in the imperishable character of his works, 
just as firmly as Richard Wagner in the immortality 
of his own. Excess of modesty is not precisely the epi- 
demic of our age, and if Offenbach never dies of any 
other disease, he will probably live for ever. If he 
were what he thinks he is, he would be at least as 
important a personas Mozart. The great popularity 
he has enjoyed for years has gone to his head ; he is 
drunk with his own reputation: not the reputation, it 
is true, of a great master, which grows with time and 
outlives the ages; but we know that one can get 
tipsy, aye, and tipsier, on brandy than on the most 
generous wine. We must, moreover, recognize that 
Offenbach works hard; there is no more industrious 
man than he. His activity is unparalleled, and is 
not limited to the composition and musical portions 
of his works, but extends to every detail which can 
|insure their success. He works with the writers of 
his libretti, conducts the rehearsals till late at night, 
jand inspires the actors with his unwearying zeal. 
| Nothing escapes his attention ; he heeds the smallest 
details—he multiplies himself—he is omnipotent. As 
his muse is brought to bed at least three or four 
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times a year, we can easily imagine him incessantly 
occupied with the cares of bringing his works before 
the public as advantageously as possible. In fact, 
he only rests when he can’t help it; that is, when 
confined to his room by the gout. He has nothing 
remarkable in his exterior, except his proverbial 
leanness ; it would be impossible to be thinner with- 








TITE ALDINE. 








the man who, like himself, has fought through want 
and pain, hunger and sadness, and, finally, spite of 
his incomplete and desultory studies, made his name 
famous throughout the world, is certainly a man of no 
ordinary gifts. In no case have the composers who 
talk big about the great masters but do nothing good 
themselves, the right to look down on Offenbach, and 





tains into the open Campagna, is perched the old 
Sicanian town of Tibur, now the picturesque little 
rock-nest known to modern tourists as Tivoli. The 
region is famous for its beauty, and the town itself 
is an indispensable element in the suburban excur- 
sions of Roman tourists, drawn hither by the fame 
of the lovely cascades of the Anio, as well as the 























out disappearing altogether. His features are mobile 
and intellectual. In fact, he is an intellectual man, 
and witty, not only in his compositions, but in his 
conversation ; knocked about as he has been by for- 
tune, from childhood up, he has had plentiful oppor- | 


| 
} 
| 


tunity for observing human nature with all its faults | 
and foibles. 

Offenbach has made his own way. That it is not 
the way to the temple of fame is unquestionable ; but | 























UNDER THE TREES. , 


reproach him with furnishing to the public superficial 
diversion. It is, at all events, more praiseworthy to 
give the public superficial diversion than to bore 
them to death 


— 
oe 


TIVOLI.—About eighteen miles north-east trom 
Rome, on a steep bluff of the Sabine hills, and over- 
looking the little valley, or rather ravine, where 
the Teverone, once the Anio, bursts from the moun- 








beautiful little bit of ruin on the cliff—the Temple of 
Vesta—so freely used by innumerable painters and 
draughtsmen in their sketches, real or ideal, of 
Italian scenery. The town and its environs are redo- 
lent of classic memories. 

The illustration, on the first page, can not lay claim 
to literal accuracy, but is rather a composition giv- 
ing in one whole, many of the scattered beauties of 





this charming region. 
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QUESTIONINGS. 





W. NEUSTADT. 





SOFTLY western winds blow over pine-clad hill, 
Gray the rock whereon so pensively and still 
She lies, with upturned eyes, 
Radiant to the sky above her. 
Do I love her ? 
‘* Hush!" my heart replies. 


Daylight, sweetly lingering, hovers o'er the West ; | 
Flushes all the hill-tops, where serene and blest 
She lies, with glowing eyes, 


above | 


Brighter than the sky 
Do I love her ? 


‘Hush !” 


1eT 


my heart replies. 


Pale the light and wan, dim trembling in the West, 
And a tender longing fills my troubled breast— 
Holds her, and enfolds her ; 
Dare I, ‘neath the sky above her, 
Say I love her? 
‘*Hush!" 


. 


Quivering, deepening twilight broods in all the arr ; 


my heart knows best. | 


With trembling, eager touch I stroke her flowing hair. 
It thrills my soul and fills 
It with a light that beams like stars above her. 
Do I love her? 
‘* Hush !” 


my heart, ‘‘ Beware!" 


Sadly moans the wind ; 
Dark the rock beneath her, radiant yet her eyes— 
Can I grieve her, as I leave her, 


night overspreads the skies ; 


Swearing by the heavens above her 
How | love her ? 
‘*Hush!"" my heart, 
—— 


ANXIOUS QUARTER OF 


‘* Love dies !" 





AN AN HOUR. 





From the Journal of an Austrian Naval Officer. 





ON the station between Turin and Naples, in the 
year 186-, the stately frigate Sweeper of the 
under the scorching rays of an August sun and with 
every rag of sail spread to the faint and unsteady 
south-easterly breeze, was slowly cleaving the dark- | 
blue waves of the Adriatic. 

Off to the right, far and low on the misty horizon, 
lay the blue peaks of the western spurs of the Sicil- 
ian mountains. Elsewhere the eye, in its sweeping 
glance over the boundless space of water, gleaming | 
in the heated atmosphere like a mirror of burnished | 
steel, found no point on which to rest. | 

While half the crew were busy with some light work | 
below, the rest of the sailors, artillerists, and marines, 
whose duty kept them on deck, tried to find a refuge 
from the almost unbearable noonday heat by creep- 
ing under the shadow of the bulwarks, boats, and 
sails, where most of them sought, in dozing, some 
oblivion of the hardships they had to endure. A 
few were forbidden by iron discipline to shelter 
themselves in the heat, which had 
risen to some 112 degrees Fahrenheit. Sulky, yet 


Seas, 


any way from 


anxious, the officer of the watch was leaning against |! ing sunbeams, wondering where the singular smell) (the place of execution), and in that frightful mo- 
of burnt powder came from which suddenly assailed| ment many a silent but fervent prayer 
His motionless attitude lasted 
but aninstant ; fora glance at the helmsman and at the | hundred and twenty-five 
sentry by the arm-chest (the only persons but him- | 


the gangway-ladder to windward, while his eye wan- 
dered, now to the horizon, now to the maze of rig- 


ging overhead, and now to the steersman, as he| 
stood carelessly holding the spokes of the helm ; 


and sometimes his glance would fall on a group of 
ships’-boys, who were noiselessly playing with beans 
and scraps of 
pounder canister guns of the after-battery. 

On the windward side, 1n the full blaze of the sun, 
a half-grown lad of a midshipman was walking the 
heated planks of the quarter-deck, now entirely de- 
serted by the crew, whose watch was out, getting a 


foretaste of the pains of purgatory, and cursing the | 
moment in which, all unwitting of the sufferings and 


privations of a sailor’s life, he had been tempted by 


the fair outside of the naval service to enroll himself | 


in this chosen corps. 


On the forecastle, in the shadow of the great fore- | 
course, were lying several officers and middies, with | 


the doctor and the purser, stretched on soft mats 
and listening earnestly to one of their number who 
was spinning them yarns from his own adventurous 
existence, blowing light rings of smoke from their 
favorite cégarretos, and sipping their fefztes tasses of 
pure, thick mocha. During the conversation one of 
them chanced to mention what an incredible quan- 
tity of spirits, especially in cold, inclement night- 
watches, many sailors can dispose of with impunity. 
Lieutenant von R , who had been listening in 
silence, broke in with the assertion that for the 
quantity of spirits he could stand he would be hard 
to beat, and offered to bet that he could swallow, at 
a draught, a full Za/f (nearly a quart) of clear Ja- 
maica rum. The officers who lay around him, think- 


ing him in jest, laughingly took up the bet, but who 
shall describe their amazement when von R——— 


pure rum, and von R 


|his friends, drained it to the bottom. 
| this fearful draught, he stood fora moment, pale, and | 
| shaken with a nervous trembling ; but apparently re- 


jafter the prize. 


| draught! 


| erration. 


'shady regions below him. 


paper between the two forty-eight | 
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looked on in consternation, and went with a firm step 
down the forecastle-ladder among the sailors on the 
spar-deck. Here, 
ria Theresa dollars from his pocket, 


drawing a handful of glittering Ma- 


he rolled them 


among the crew, seemingly delighted at their scuf- 


| fling and fahttine as they sprang up and rushed 
Then, walking aft, he went down 


the officers’ hatch, and disappeared in his state-room. 


|The spectators of this drinking feat believed firmly | 





that Lieutenant von R- had gone to lie down | 
and sleep off the inevitable consequences of such a 
They had no idea that this officer, though 
one of the most able, experienced, and cultivated 
men on board, beloved and respected by high and 


with nervous headache, and even done and said oc- 


coolly declared himself it venky to carry out the wager | the most imminent danger. 
on the spot. 


|low, had unfortunately suffered for some time past | 


casional things which looked like slight mental ab- | 


the incident was quite forgotten on deck, and every 
one was again busy with his occupations or his 
reveries. 

On most vessels, especially men-of-war, the offi- 


cers’ state-rvoms, surrounding the ward-room, have | 


a bull’s eye in the deck, closed with a glass lens an 


Ina few moments after he had gone below, | 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


In the conviction that 


One of the watch was sent down to the| the smell of burning powder could only come from 
| steward for the immense mug with its contents of Santa Barbara, where alone powder was kept, and 
, setting it to his lips, | dreading that the ship might at any moment yawn 
| Spite of the earnest remonstrance and entreaty of) like a volcano beneath them and hurl their mangled 
Rising, after | limbs skyward, the crew made ready to rush to the 


| quarter-deck, to let down the boats hoisted up there, 


| and, if possible, to save themselves, though they had 
covering immediately, bowed to his comrades, who | 


to pass over their officers’ bodies. Witha few springs 
the officer of the watch reached the quarter-deck ar- 


mory, seized a heavy boarding-axe, called out the 
guard, and accompanied by the middy, who brand- 


ished threateningly his little boarding-dagger, rushed 
forward to the mainmast to meet the still irresolute 
Quick as thought the more disciplined marines, 


usually scoffed at by the sailors as loungers and land- 


crew. 


rats, had hurried aft, seized their pieces, which were 


leaning against the racks, and, at the word of com- 
mand from their sergeant, with bayonets at the 
charge, cut off the quarter-deck from the crew. 

As soon as the officer of the watch saw that the 
men gave back instant before the threatening 
steel, with the aid of some artillerymen, who hurried 
up, he rapidly turned the two after-battery guns, 
which always stood loaded with grape, and trained 
them forward along the gangways on the crew. 

With hastily lighted matches the faithful artillerists 
stood unhesitating, ready, at the word from their of- 
ficer, to hurl death and destruction among their 
comrades. 


an 


In these brief moments, not only had the stench 


of powder grown stronger and stronger, but the 


| whole quarter-deck was covered with a white laver, 
inch thick, which is replaced in very hot weather by | 


an open-work rosette of metal, furnishing at least | 
some slight ventilation in these confined quarters. | 


On men-of-war, too, by an exceptional arrangement, 


the state-room of the first lieutenant communicates | 


by atrap and short ladder with the powder-magazine. 
which the sailors call “ Santa Barbara;’ 


the central shrine of every war vessel. 


into | 
This brief | dished her iron scourge over ev ery head. 


some inches deep, of light smoke. 

Immediately on the alarm, most of the officers and 
midshipmen had turned out on the 
with the commander of the ship, Ca 
an able, 


quarter-deck, 
iptain von L 
but one little 


just, and courageous officer, 


|loved in the ship for his terribly severity on duty. 


’ that, in view of | Calling his staff about him, 
| possible mutiny or accidental closing of access to the | trumpet handed him by the officer of the watch, asa 
/magazine through the central parts of the ship, this| token that he had now taken command himself. 
| way of ingress may remain open for the officers 


he had his speaking 


Deathly stillness reigned on deck. Discipline bran- 


Every one 


hint is necessary for the clearer understanding of the | on board, with sinking heart, but without a murmur, 


sequel. 


|awaited, in silent resolution, the death which, as all 


Precisely on this blazing noon, on account of the | | thought but none dare say, they believed inevitable 


heat, the glass bulls’ eyes had been taken out and| from the explosion of the magazine. 
the open metal rosettes screwed in, through which | the 
the middy on duty, as he paced the deck overhead in| before the commander, who in a 


the sunshine, 
tenant R——— had gone to his room, 


with an 


. sc} s 
expression of boundless amazement, as if| heard this short order, 


A call brought 
experienced artillerist, 
clear, calm tone 


gunner, an old and 


cast many a longing glance at the|ordered him to get down with the utmost caution 
A short time after Lieu-| 
the middy 
suddenly stopped, cocked his pug-nose skyward | 


into the magazine, and inquire into the cause of the 
smoke 
In the silence which 





one 
The old gunner turned pale, 


reigned on deck every 


| awaiting a supernal message from one of the blind-| as if he were ordered on his last journey to Raanocke 


| his tender olfactories. 


self and the boys then on the quarter-deck) showed 
him that they, too, with wide open nostrils and faces 


of fearand horror, we 


re sniffing in the smell of burnt | 
powder, which grew stronger moment by moment. | eye. 


must have 
to the Almighty from the breasts of the two 
men on deck. Many a 
despairing thought was given to distant dear ones, 
| their own loved homes, and fresh young lives; and 
| many a one, in a few instants, saw, as in a dream, the 
whole panorama of his life unroll before 
As, men-of-war, 


eee 
| risen 


his mental 


on not only loaded bombs, 


The young fellow, in fact yet a mere lad, fiercely as| grenades, and rockets, but also all the powder and 


his heart throbbed, and imminent as was the cry of | cartridges 


are kept in iron chests, deep under the 


dismay which hovered on his lips, still felt the senti- | water-line, in Santa Barbara, and as the heavy cloud 


ment of soldierly honor and official duty so strong|of powder 
within him that he managed to contain himself, and, | gave rise to the supposition that only a few boxes of 
stepping to the officer of the watch, as he leaned | 
though deadly 
pale, called his attention to the burning smell he had | 


against the gangway-ladder, he calmly, 


smoke which now overspread the deck 


cartridges had as yet taken fire, every one believed 
|\that, as soon as the gunner es open the door 
leading into the magazine, the draught of air, if 





| noticed. nothing else, would explode the whole mass, and 
The officer of the watch. Lieutenant Alfred ———, | blow ship and crew into the air, 


a calm, 


cautious, and phlegmatic fellow, a Swede by | 
birth, had scarcely taken a few steps towards the | 
quarter-deck and convinced himself of the powder- 


smell, when the crew, who were lying about on the 


spar-deck and in the shade of the forecastle, or be- | 
hind the heavy thirty-pounders, getting uneasy at|on deck, but what a quarter of an hour! 


The gunner, with mechanical formality, touched 
his cap; a hoarse “aye, aye, sir!’’ struggled through 
| his set lips—a hurried * *bout face !’’—a few steps— 
land he vanished down the magazine-ladder. 

It was about fifteen minutes before he re-appeared 





It seemed 


the smell, which now grew perceptible amidships and | an eternity, and yet so short! Every one read in his 
forward, sprang to their feet, in silence as yet, but | | neighbor's features the anguish of death ; yet no one 


dismayed and menacing. 


There are, unfortunately, even on board a man- -of- | 


dared to whisper a syllable, as if it might hasten the 


| explosion. The very beating of our pulses was aud- 


war, terrible moments when the sailors, usually kept | ible, and the cold sweat trickled from every brow ; 
incheck by a hard and strict discipline, burst through | and yet how wonderful, how inspiring it was to see 
every restraint, defy every order, and, in their anxi-| the power of vigorous discipline, of respect for law, 


ety for life, strive to take their fate into their own | 
Nothing but the greatest coolness and en- 
ergy on the part of the officer’s at such moments can 


hands. 


avert from the ship a frightful catastrophe. 


A glance forward showed the officer of the watch 





and of the good example of superiors! Certain death 
stared us all in the face, yet every one stood motion- 
less at his post, his glance fixed immovably upon 
the man who stood, surrounded by his tried officers, 
speaking-trumpet in hand, ruling us all with his eye. 
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While every soul on deck looked momently for the 
coming death, the face of the old gunner rose again 
above the hatchway, beaming and happy. At the 
first sight of his smiling, almost roguish features, all 
faces lost their strained expression, our breath came 
freer, our heart-beats calmer, and the mountain was 
lifted from our breasts. 

With hasty steps the gunner went up to the com- 
mander and reported that he had not only, on 
accurate investigation, found the magazine in 
perfect order—except one open case of mus- 
ket-cartridges—but that neither on the gun- 
deck nor the lower deck was there any trace of 
powder-smell. To avoid anything like draught, 
he had not got into the magazine through the 
ordinary iron door, but, standing outside, had 
unscrewed from the wall the great round re-— 
fractor lamp which lights the magazine by 
night and day, and crept in through the hole. 
The cloud of powder-smoke accordingly was 
limited to the upper deck. 

At this moment, general calmness being re- 
stored, the commander noticed that Lieutenant 
von R——— was not on deck. An inquiry af- 
ter him was met by the officers with dead si- 
lence, but with sly smiles from the surround- 
ing crew. The cabin-boy reported the door 
from the ward-room into the lieutenant sroom 
locked fast. Hereupon several officers went 
down and knocked and called at the door, but 
without reply. 

With prompt resolution, they set the edge of 
a boarding-axe in the joints and burst in the 
door. What a sad and terrible picture met 
their sight through the thick cloud of powder 
smoke which filled the cabin! By the little 
flap table, on acamp-stool, sat Lieutenant von 
R——, without coat or waistcoat, his shirt 
bosom open and sleeves rolled up, pale and 
blackened, with scorched hands. At his feet 
stood open the trap into the magazine, on the 
flap table beside him was a wax candle, and 
near this, as well as on the bed, lay a lot of open 
packs of rifle cartridges. 

The thing was clear at once. 

In consequence of his terrible draught, the poor 
fellow had gone crazy, and fetching from the maga- 
zine some packs of loaded cartridges, had been 
amusing himself with holding them by the bullet- 
end and setting them off at the candle. The smoke 
had naturally drawn through the metal rosette in the 
bull’s eye on deck, where it had spread along 
the planks and produced the consternation we 
have described. At the sight of his comrades 
standing speechless with amazement in the 
broken door, von R——— seemed to come 
partially to his senses, and grasped, with trem- 
bling hands, at a razor in his dressing-case. 
Count von D———,, guessing his dreadful in- 
tention, hastily threw himself upon him and 
wrested it from him. 

A few months after the famous insane asy- 
lum at B——— numbered one more melan- 
choly inmate. 


iti 
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BOOK TABLE, 








THE pile of new matter on our table grows day by day. 
With only a monthly opportunity to speak one’s mind and 
clear off old scores, it is only possible to make mention ot 
the most prominent new works, and even this not half as 
minutely as their value deserves. 

One of the most interesting events of the Autumn is the 
republication, by the Appletons, of Sir John Lubbock’s 
** Origin of Civilization,” an industrious collection of facts 
tending to prove—what, after all, very few doubt—that sav- 
age tribes are not descended from more cultivated races, 
but that the march of civilization is, however slowly, 
always forward. Though very incoherent in style and 
arrangement, the book is, as a collection of amusing and 
suggestive facts, very curious. Its internal and implied 
evidence is stronger than any of its more formal arguments 
—the mind revolts against the possibility of human beings, 
once civilized, sinking again to the level of the apes and 
idiots, in human shape, whom he so graphically describes, 

Scribner & Co. give us, from the Enghish plates of Chap- 
man and Hall, a new book of exploration, ‘‘ New Tracks in 
North America," by Dr. Wm. A. Bell. The author, in 
1867, acted as physician and photographer to an exploring 
expedition, organized to survey the proposed route of the South 
Kansas Pacific Railway through Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
and California. The expedition, starting from Fort Wallace in 
Kansas, either collectively or in detachments, surveyed with great 
care the regions of Smoky Hill Fork, and the head-waters of the 
Purgatoire, Red, Rio Grande, and Gila rivers. While at Fort 
Grant, in Southern Arizona, Dr. Bell quitted the expedition and 
struck southward through Sonoro to Guaymas on the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, whence, by steamer, he reached San Francisco, and thence, 





by the Central Pacific road, got back to his starting point at Fort 
Wallace. On all these regions he gives a mass of information of 
the highest interest, primarily to the railroad contractor or engineer, 
but.almost equally to the student of physical science, the economist, 
or the sociologist. Besides all his strictly technical reports, the 
general reader will find endless interesting matter about the wild or 
semi-civilized tribes of the south-western regions—especially about 
those curious people the pueblo or town-building Indians—and in- 











structive descriptions of botany, geology, geography, and scenery, 





THE QUEEN OF THE WOODS.—After J. G. BRown. 


in Sonora, and much more of the same kind. A large class of 
otherwise intelligent readers are completely ‘‘in the vague"’ about 
the western portions of our country; the perusal of such a book 
will give to many their first definite and satisfactory ideas on the 
subject. 

From the vagabonds of the plains the transition is easy to the 
vagabond of the city. Mr. Ralph Keeler, with Rousseau-like 
frankness, describes, in his pleasant little volume, how, as a lad of 
eleven, piqued by some unkindness on the part of his step-relations, 





LITTLE BO-PEEP.—After J. G. BRown. 


he took his fate into his own hands and launched himself on the 
world as cabin-boy on the lake steamers, and later as a jig-dancer 
and negro-minstrel. The story is tersely, humorously, and genially 
told, with as much modesty as an autobiography may fairly com- 
port, and, with amusement, brings also one or two moral lessons 
not altogether without value. It isa prime merit of such writers 
as Mr. Keeler and Bret Harte to give a rousing nudge to the 
saintly self-complacency of our socio-religious ‘‘ priggishness "— 
to enforce not only the beauty, but the philosophy of a broad hu- 


man charity, and to teach us to recognize, in endless instances, 
among the so-called disreputable classes of society, 
Durch tiefes Verderben ein menschliches Herz. 

It is a sign of a certain underlying health and honesty in our 
rough western life, as well as of very good native traits in Mr. 
Keeler himself, that he came out so well from this singular disci- 
pline. Most boys, we fear, would have turned out irreclaimable 
young vagabonds under the same process. 

Fields, Osgood & Co., send us two charming holiday greetings. 
The one—‘‘ My Summer in a Garden'’—by Charles D. 
Warner, is prefaced by an introductory letter from Henry 
Ward Beecher, and is a delightful medley—a kind of od/a 





todrida—of humor, fancy, shrewdness, wit, and sentiment, 
with whiffs of reminiscence of Lamb, Sydney Smith, and 
Artemus Ward—the whole a capital salad after the heavy 


feeding of profounder books. Though a trifle Beecherish 
in its theology—just a bit too liberal for the orthodox and 
too orthodox for the liberals—it teaches, like all the best 
modern writing, a large and liberal humanity, in a most 
agreeable way. It might be too much to engage that the 
tyro shall grow good beets and tomatoes byits instructions, 
but his soul-fruits can not help but thrive under its sun- 
shiny warmth and freshness. 

Of all the staunch and noble men who have made New 
England life and letters what they are, no soul is whiter, 
no heart more tender, no tongue more eloquent than John 
Greenleaf Whittier’s. His last collection, ‘‘ Miriam and 
other Poems,” if it does not increase our admiration, will 
not detract from it. In the title-poem, as in ‘‘ Nauhaught 
the Deacon,” and in ‘* School-Days,"’ we hear the old ring 
of the true metal—we recognize the same grand, all-em- 
bracing love of humanity, the same exquisite sense of natu- 
ral beauty, and the same humble, profound faith in God. 
The poem of the little school-girl who tearfully begs excuse 
of her companion for spelling a word he did not know, 
grieving that she went above him, ‘‘ because she loved 
him so,” is touching even to tears. The old poet shows 
no sign of mental decrepitude ; his heart grows warmer and 
his imagination riper as the years roll on, and he will die 
in his tracks like the grand old soldier of Humanity he is! 


—s 
ART. 





‘* AND still it moves!"’ said Galileo. Our art-education 
advances slowly, but it never entirely stands still. While 
the respective committees are busily at work with the pre- 
liminaries of the New Art Museums in Boston and in New 
York, the news comes to us from the former city that a 
movement is on foot there of high import in art training, 


| with sketches of the habits and aspect ot the Mexican settlements | It is designed to collect a gallery of good copies of the best works 


of ancient sculpture, to be set up in one of the halls of the New 
Girls’ High and Normal School. This is a move in the right direc- 
tion. Art influences must commence early, if they are ever to bear 
perfect fruit in mature years. There can be no little doubt that the 
lack of zesthetic receptivity, so generally remarked on in European 
| criticism of the American character, is largely due to deficient train- 
ing of the perceptive faculties during the forming periods of infancy 
| and childhood. It would be easy to lose ourselves in metaphysical 
| discussion :is to the nature and source of the zsthetic perceptions, 
in arguments over a priori and a posteriort cognitions and 
conclusions. It will always, probably, bean intricate though 
an interesting problem to settle whether there is in the uni- 
verse any fundamental, immutable law of beauty, and 
granting this, to investigate its origin, its sanctions, and its 
criterion. We may sately take up the discussion a little 
lower down. The sense and taste ot more cultivated peo- 
ple probably support us in urging that the venerable motto 
de gustibus is one of purely practical and popular, not ar- 
tistic application—a mere indolent makeshilt to stifle dis- 
cussion and put off the difficult duty of clear analysis. 
There zs no accounting for taste when the question applies 
to merely material interests or preferences. ‘Titus drinks 
sherry and likes his mutton well done. Sempronius takes 
his matin chop saignant and mellows slowly at even-tide on 
the ripest of old port. Why they differ thus few care or 
inquire. Though a profound analysis might show the hid- 
den reason, the question would be one rather of matter and 
sense than spirit, and would have but little bearing on our 
theme. But beauty ought to have its law, and taste in the 
highest matter does admit of discussion and very deep dis- 
cussion too. All our higher culture is based on the theory 
that taste in the higher sense may and should be educated. 
We are accustomed to the feeling that our perceptions and 
judgments should, day by day, be brought into nearer 
and nearer correspondence with some deeper principle, 
some finer ideal which we may never—in this earthly 
and temporal—attain to, but to which it is possible indefi- 
nitely to approximate. The number and difficulty of the 
obstacles to this progress may excuse error in special judg- 
ments, or weakness and contusion in clearing our notions 
and establishing our ideal. They can not, or should not, 
excuse, in any mind capable of high development, a lapse 
of faith in the ideal itself, or of persistent endeavor to grow 
upward to its recognition. 

It would lead us altogether too far if we should attempt 
to discuss the intimate relation between the two branches 
of zsthetics—the physical and the moral—between the 
recognition of beauty and harmony in material objects 
and relations, and the same appreciation in the world 
of sentiment and of thought. Here, too, we may safely 
assume that, setting aside the more rapid materialists, thinking 
people in general are prepared to admit a very direct and intimate 
connection between beauty and goodness—a sympathetic relation 
between the love and enthusiasm excited by the one, and the 
earnestness and devotion due to the other. By whatever subtle 
analysis we reach the result, there is now a widespread conviction 
that itis greatly worth while to teach a child to see and love the 
beauty in a tree, a flower, or a sunset-cloud, in the conviction that, 
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through nature's inscrutable law of harmony, he will thereby be- 
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come gentler, more truthful, more thoughtful, and more obedient. 
It cheers us to see the child, grown man, intent on the study and 
enjoyment of picture, statue, symphony, or poem. All individual 
cases to the contrary notwithstanding, we know that in the broad 
general average, such a man will be chaster, truer, more honest 
and more loving than his ruder and less perceptive neighbor. 

If these things be so, then whatever exposes the young soul to 
the finest influences is of infinite good. The sense of beauty, like 
the ordinary physical perception of sight, needs objects and occa- 
sions for development in order to exist at all. As poor Caspar 
Hauser, in emerging from his dungeon, was blinded and dazzled, 
seeing everything dimly, in confusion or distortion, so a soul with- 
out esthetic training is helplessly bewildered when brought face to 
face with beautiful objects and called on for appreciation, Our 
average daily life is not rich in such forming influences. Much! 
gentle teaching, it is true, steals in from numberless objects in our 
daily walks; to a soul properly attuned there is instruction in a 
Broadway shop-window or the threadbare melody of a street-organ. 
But even such wayside teachings as these, with many of more preten- 
tious character, often tend to the superficial, the false or the vulgar. 
A few favored souls, born under some kindly conjuncture of the 
stars, have such delicate, unerring sensitiveness that they feel and 
enjoy true grace and.harmony under all disguise, while they reject 
what is false or exaggerated, with whatever pinchback splendor 
adorned. But the average child, as well as the average man, gets 
far more bad teaching than good—he grows up, too often, in zs- 
thetic sense, not only blind, but perverted. He not only fails to see 
what is really beautiful, but, sadder still, has a set of vulgar whims 
and prejudices which create in him a morbid enjoyment of the ar- 
tistically false and vicious. The coarsest daub in a Bowery shop- 
window will delight a crowd who would spend no second look on a 
Titan or a Murillo; and the loafer who revels in the brazen jingle 





of the concert saloon would snore over a sonata of Beethoven or 
Schumann. 

We come back, then, 
to our practical problem 
—how to surround the 
young mind with the 
most healthful zesthetic 
influences, to so guide its 
tastes and fix its habits 
that sympathy for the 
really true and beautiful, 
and repulsion for the 
ugly, or false, or vulgar, 
shall become molded into 
its very constitution, till 

“The music has some- 

how got mixed with the 
whole.” 
With this intuitive dis- 
crimination of the good 
and dislike for the bad 
the mature soul may 
safely go on its way, cre- 
ating, judging, enjoying; 
without this, its aesthetic 
efficiency must always be 
halting and imperfect. 

And to this end we can 
not begin our training, 
even though indirect and 
unevident, too soon. It 
happened once to the 
writer, at the tea-table of 
a Berlin professor, to 
pick up a _ child’s-book 
filled with clever silhou- 
etteillustrations,innocent 
enough, but grotesque, 
and oftenugly. ‘‘ Yes,"’ 
said the quiet little Frau Professorin, ‘‘ that was confiscated to-day 
from the hands of the youngones. They will get the distorted and 
caricatured element in lifesoon enough ; I don’t wish them to begin 
earlier than is absolutely unavoidable.’ There spoke a whole vol- 
ume of motherly care and far-sighted wisdom. If only our chil- 
dren could see few or no ugly things, but of beautiful ones the 
utmost possible number! If habit, that subtle, inevitable teacher, 
could be brought in to fix fast in the young soul intuitions, instincts, 
of grace, proportion, truth and harmony! Who does not see what 
wonders might be effected by such a training judiciously and per- 
sistently carried out? If the money now squandered in foolish lux- 
ury were laid out in adorning the home with even a few thoroughly 
beautiful objects, not merely superficial or evident, but needing, 
and therefore developing, thought and patient observation, the im- 
pression of which should grow, as it were, with the soul’s growth, 
and cling in the mind ever after, a tender memory, a haunting influ- 
ence of good ! 

We hail with pleasure any such movement as the one inaugura- 
ted in Boston, not only as good in itself, but in especial as good for 
our young country, with its inheritance ot clear, incisive practicality, 
untempered by the gentler poetic and artistic perceptions. It will 
lie in our way frequently to return to this theme, one of the most 
suggestive and appropriate which could be treated in an art column. 
For the present, we must content ourselves with congratulating our 
New England brethren, and in especial the Social Science Associa- 
tion on their enlightened activity, and repeating the consoling motto 
with which we began, ‘' Eppur si muove /" 

A critic, in one of the morning papers, comments very appositely 
on the disposition of the visitors at Twenty-third Street to declare 
‘each year’s annual exhibition worse than the last. Though not 
usually willing to be ranked among the é/audatores temporis acti, we 
must, for one, give in our adhesion to the general verdict. With- 
out having had the pleasure of attending the Academy of 1869-70, 
we can not easily imagine it worse—or not better—than the present. 
The ingenuity of the spectator is no little taxed to account for the 
unwelcome phenomenon. That this, as has been suggested, is the 
Winter Salon when the artists have had no time to work up their 

Summer's sketches, seems hardly an explanation. A glance at the 
catalogue shows that the present collection is anything but an 





exclusive representation of the year’s work, including, as it 
does, a large infusion of foreign elements and productions of former 
years, 

The gossip of the a¢e/ier hints at discontent and discouragement on 
the part of certain talented and earnest young artists who, not en- 
joying the favor of the powers that be in academic matters, have 
been, gently or ungently, pushed from their places—or have never 
yet attained them—on the Academy walls, and are fain to exhibit 
in their own studios. 


“Ifit were so, it were a grievous fault, 
And grievously hath Czsar answered it.” 


From whatever causes flowing, the result is disheartening. Poor 
and spiritless composition—tame subject—cold, or glaring, 
muddy coloring—incorrect drawing—such is the dreary list of de- 
pressing influences which makes a stroll through the rooms of the 
Academy, with rare exceptions, a duty rather than a pleasure. It 
almost follows, without comment, that two or three of the best bits 
on the walls are from foreign hands, and that Troyon and Breton 
have been called in to, in some slight measure, fill the gap which is 
left by Coleman and Kensett, Church and Bierstadt and Gifford. 
Not that these gentlemen, and others their peers, have not made 
their bow this year to the visitors of the Academy, but they have 
made it awkwardly or ill. Space and time forbid, for the moment, 
more extended comment on this disconcerting fact. With the 
riper examination of another month we may find occasion to dis- 
cuss it in more detailed fashion. 

Our illustrations on page 18, rom paintings by J. G. Brown, 
‘The Queen of the Woods” and “‘ Little Bo-Peep,’’ lay claim to 
the suffrages of our younger readers, while parents, it is to be 
hoped, will like them for the little folks’ sake. The breath of 
woody greenery and Summer's air which they bring with them is 
especially grateful in this cheerless Winter-time. These beautiful 
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belong to some one or other of these different societies. Most ot 
them do their work quietly and are scarcely heard of by the public. 
The plan ot organization followed by most ofthem is that of having 
active and silent members. The same dues are paid by all, but 
the latter class are only listeners, receiving their quota of admission 
tickets to the concerts given by the association. The Linderkranz, 
with its twelve hundred members, and the Arion, with its five hun- 
dred, are specimens of societies of this class. There are, in this 
city, more than sixty of these organizations among the Germans 
alone, and they are all hard at work, some of them on works of 
great scope andimportance. The Linderkranz, for instance, gave, 
a short time since, at its private concert hall, with the aid of its 
orchestra, Liszt's oratorio ‘‘St. Elizabeth,"’ a work of the highest 
difficulty, though, unfortunately, not of the highest beauty. Other 
clubs are engaged upon works of almost equal magnitude. 

The Madrigal Society, now called the Vocal Society, has taken 
a fresh start this Winter under a professional leader—Mr. Mosen- 
thal. Formerly it was led by an amateur, Dr. Brown—a good 
physician and a no less excellent musician. Mr. Mosenthal is the 
same conductor who has brought the Mendelssohn Glee Club up 
to not only an equal, but a superior state of finish to the best of the 
German societies. His success, in this direction, has called much 
attention to him as a leader, and he has now several societies under 
his charge. Should Bergmann, tor any cause, ever lay down the 
baton of the Philharmonic Society, there is little doubt but that 
Mosenthal would be the man who would be unanimously called to 
take it up. : 

The Mendelssohn Glee Club, to which we have referred, is an 
admirably disciplined body of singers. Including the non-singing 
members, it numbers over a hundred, of whom some thirty are on 
the active lists. Its concerts, which are private, are given at Irving 
Hall; its rehearsals take place at the club-room in the Mercantile 
Library Building. The morale of this club is something quite out 
of the ordinary course. 
Attendance at the re- 
hearsals is considered by 
all a paramount duty. 
As membership is a priv- 
allow 
other society obligations 


ilege, those who 


to take preference over 
their club obligations are 
requested to resign. No 
difficulty exists in filling 
their places. Conse- 
quently, are no 
dummies, such as grace 
most of our societies. 
Every man is a worker, 
and a hard one at that; 
for Mr. Mosenthal, 
thougha kind and genial 
man, holds an iron ba- 
ton. He spares neither 
himself nor his chorus. 
Rehearsals, with him, 
mean downright, earnest 
work—a steady,stand-up 
and exhausting drill, till 
every phrase and note of 
the work in hand is exe- 
cuted according to the 
most rigid requirements 
of art. There isnoother 
organization in this city 


there 
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FRENCH MANTEL SET, IN BRONZE. 


little pictures are well worth preservation, and have, we under- 
stand, been chastely reproduced in chromo by the enterprising 
firm of L. Prang & Co. 


- 
> 


MUSIC. 





A STRANGER coming to this city and looking at the advertise- 
ments contained in our daily papers for the musical announcements, 
would be apt to have a feeling of disappointment, and, probably, 
to conclude that New York was doing almost nothing for the divine 
art. He would find theaters where the drama was represented in 
all its phases from the ‘‘ nude"’ up to the full Shakspearean habili- 
ments, but the doors of the Academy of Music he would find barred 
up, and the walls of the Grand Opera House echoing only to the 
dissolute strains of the French opera bouffe. He would also learn 
that Nilsson had gone West; that our best standing orchestra, that 
of Theodore Thomas, was wandering about the country; that the 
Italians had retired from the field, and that the muse had betaken 
herself to the Stadt Theater in the Bowery, there to preside over 
the German opera in general and the unintelligible discords of Mr. 
Richard Wagner in particular. 

Certainly this would seem to be a very dull state of affairs for the 
metropolis of the western continent, and the supposed stranger 
might naturally make up his mind that, though this city may lead 
all the others in the matter of commerce, it follows many in the 
matter of music. 

But should he fortunately fall in with some one, ‘‘ to the manor 
born,” who knows all its staircases and private chambers, he 
might learn that beneath all this outward and seeming dullness 
there is the greatest activity. That, in fact, New York was never 
more alive to the art or more earnest in its pursuit than at this 
moment. But this activity goes on in a quiet, almost a private 
way, and beneath the surface of public notice. 

The interest in Italian opera has certainly declined among us. 
It seems as though its day were over; but in its place there has 
sprung up a more catholic feeling. Societies have been organized 
on every hand; some for the practise of English madrigal music, 
others for German part-songs, and still others for mass, cantata and 
motet singing. Tens of thousands of our music-loving? people 





where the same thing is 
practicable. The Ger- 
man societies stop to 
frolic and drink beer, 
while the Madrigal 
Club, under the same 
leader, halt the members are ladies, and these have to be favored 
to acertaindegree. They are unable to endure the same amount 
of drill as a club composed only of vigorous young men. 

The Church Music Association is another very important organi- 
zation. Its chorus is large, and its performances are accompanied 
by orchestra—a very great advantage to a society. The concerts 
are private, but Steinway Hall is taken for them, and they are al- 
ways crowded. Of course, therefore, they are private only in the 
sense that tickets for them cannot be purchased. They are dis- 
tributed among the members, who give them to their friends. The 
compositions that have, of late, received the attention of this associa- 
tion have been Haydn's ‘‘ Third or Imperial Mass,”’ and the beau- 
tiful music that Von Weber wrote for the ‘‘ Preciosa.” These 
works, though old and famous, are new to most of the public. Dr. 
Pech is the leader of this society, and though contending with many 
obstacles, it has met with a very large measure of success. Cer- 
tainly it has assembled the largest, most brilliant and intelligent 
audiences ever seen in a New York concert-room, and has done 
much to promote a taste for the best music in circles where an 
Italian cavatina was once thought to be the highest reach of art. 

The Berge Choral Union—a club under the direction of Wil- 
liam Berge, the well-known organist, is progressing in every way. 
Its rehearsals are held on Tuesday evenings at Chickering’s new 
hall. During the Winter it will give four concerts of ancient and 
modern music, both ecclesiastical and secular. 

The Euterpe Society, under the direction of Mr. John P. Mor- 
gan, organist of Trinity Church, is the youngest of our vocal socie- 
ties. It was organized this Fall, and gives promise of excellent 
work. Mr. Morganisa gentleman of much musical erudition, and 
of severe taste. He aims to bring out works of the highest charac- 
ter. Some of Bach's choral compositions and Mendelssohn's ‘‘Wal- 
purgis Night” are now in preparation. The voices of the Euterpe 
are to have the support and aid of orchestral accompaniment. 

The Mendelssohn Union, under Mr. Bristow's direction, sang 
lately in oratorio with Miss Nilsson, and surpassed all its previous 
efforts, winning great commendation for the manner in which it 
gave the choruses of Handel's ‘‘ Messiah.” 

The Harmonic Society is working on in a quiet way. If this 


in 





society and the Mendelssohn Union could but be brought into 
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combination under some vigorous and energetic | 
leader, we might have an oratorio society of which 
the city would be proud. 

We have said that Italian opera languishes, 
but it has still a few faithful followers. They 
gather occasionally at the little theater of the 
Union League Club and give representations un- 
der the direction of Signor Ronconi. One such— 
the first of a series—took place on the seventh of 
December. An act from Verdi's ‘‘ Nabuco;"’ one 
from Donizetti's ‘‘ Linda Di Chamounix,"’ and 
one from Petrella's ‘‘ Precauzioni,’’ were given. 





| 
Ronconi was assisted by his pupils. In fact the | 
representation marked the culminating point of | 
their progress. 

From these facts it, will be seen that though there | 
is a very great lack ,of public musical entertain- 
ments there is no end of private ones, and that 
New York is thoroughly alive to the influences of 
this gentlest and most refining of the arts. 





‘PUBLISHERS’ CORNER. 





THE INSURANCE OUTLOOK. 

It was prophesied one year ago that the year 
1870 would be the test year of life insurance 
companies. As we write, the year closes, but no 
startling developments have occurred important 
enough to provoke comment, from those who know 
nothing of the doings of that vast fraternity, the 
insurance world. ‘Thanks to the kind care of the 
State, if not to the officers of some companies we 
might name, we have been spared the promised 
spectacle of a bankrupt life company. The keen 
eye of the superintendent is fixed on the ledgers 
of the companies, and we are assured that he will 
probe matters to the quick, if it be necessary, to 
know the strength of the foundation on which the 
confidence of the public is based so firmly. Those 
companies which make undue haste to be rich, 
and which are anxious to swell the amount of 
their assets by figures preposterously exaggerated, 
are increasing in number, and whether they come 
under the eye of the superintendent or not, the 
readers of this department will be kept posted in 
regard to the doings and sayings of the class last 
mentioned, as well as to the transactions of that 
considerable company of officers and agents who 
know the position a solvent life company should 
occupy, and 

—‘‘ knowing dare maintain.” 

During the coming months, our readers will see 
that the criticisms and strictures we may be com- 
pelled to use in reference to certain companies will 
not always be the gentlest that can be written; 
we shall say earnestly whatever we may think best 
calculated to instill into the ear of the public the 
fact that there are companies which deserve pa- 
tronage and confidence, as well as many which 
receive both but which deserve neither. Our 
course, dictated by a sense of our responsibility as 
public journalists, but not always approved by 
those upon whom our strictures fall, has brought 
already upon our heads a libel suit, and the appa- 
rent ill-will of some companies whose bubbles 
have been pricked and have fallen to the ground. 

In no event shall threats or flattery cause us to 
swerve from what we feel to be the strict line of 
duty. With a kind word for every honest, well- 
meant effort, we shall be none the less ready to 
denounce deceit, hypocrisy and sham. 

We are glad to know that our course has been 
approved by those companies whose business is 
based on honesty and fair-dealing, and we know 
that if, in the future as in the past, we try to act 
as conservators and counselors for a sound system 
of life insurance, we shall be doing our bounden 
duty by the companies as well as to our patrons, 
the thinking, reading and insuring public. 





SWINGING WATER SET.—To lift a heavy ice- 
itcher, in pouring out its contents is no little task 
or the slender arms of ladies and children, to 
whom the duty oftenest falls, and hence the need 
of some means by which the pitcher may be easily 
tilted without lifting in filling glasses, goblets, and 
the like. An ornamental base of oblong form has 
at either end a circular recess for the reception at 
one end for the goblet or drinking-vessel, at the 
other of a bowl for waste water, etc. From the 
central part of this base rise two standards, placed 
at opposite sides of the base, and having pivoted 
to their upper ends a carrier-frame, itself composed 
of two side-pieces, connecting at their lower ends 
with a bottom of circular form. Upon this bot- 
tom the pitcher is placed, and confined in position 
by a spring-catch, acting in conjunction with the 
annular upwardly projecting rim of the said bot- 
tom. It will thus be seen that the pitcher, of any 
suitable form or material, being attached to the 
swinging-frame just described, may be easily 
tilted to pour any desired portion of its contents 
into the goblet or other vessel placed, as pre- 
viously indicated, to receive it. Of course any 
moisture dripping from the outside of the pitcher 
will be caught in the base underneath, from 
which it may be readily wiped away. When the 
pitcher is made of uniform design with the stand, 
the whole constitutes a very complete and orna- 
mental set. 

It is manufactured and for sate by Reed & Bar- 
ton, Taunton, Mass., and No. 2 Maiden Lane, 
New York City—one of the oldest and most re- 
liable firms in the United States in the manufac- 
ture of electro-plated ware of all kinds, and whose 
standing in the trade is sufficient guarantee of the 
excellence of their products, both in quality and 
design and finish. 





Top SIDE GALAH !*—It has been discovered b 
an admirer of Confucius, that ‘‘ heathen Chinee,’ 
who wrote centuries ago, that the maxim ‘‘ guard 
thy head better than thy heart,” is interpreted 
best by KNOX, who knows the ways of men and 
the mysteries of hats, so as to fit and suit you, me, 
or any other man. He has furs not fur from his 
hats either in quality and price. 





* Chinee for Excelsior. 





THE.REPUBLIC LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
of Chicago, having had its affairs investigated by 
an examiner, sent out by the Insurance Depart- 
ment of this State, has been regularly admitted to 
do business here, and opened an office at No. 243 

3roadway, where agencies for the Atlantic States 
may be had, upon application, by first-class men. 
The company is organized upon the stock plan, 
with a capital of five millions of dollars, twenty per 


|cent. of which is paid up; the balance is to be 


accumulated from the earnings of the company. 
One of the plans of the company is to localize it- 
self in every State were it proposes to do busi- 
ness by appointing a local board of directors, 
placing a proportionate amount of stock there and 
dividing its loans up in the various sections of 
country according to the amount of stock and in- 
surance taken. Having for its officers old and ex- 
perienced insurance men, and among its directors, 
wherever a board exists, the best men in the com- 
munity, the company has a right to hope for a 
realization of its most sanguine expectations. 





THE HOPE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY.—We are acquainted with no life insurance 
company in which the elements of success seem 
to be more apparent than in the HOPE MUTUAL. 








FINE BRONZES 


IN NEW COLORS. 
Porcelain Jardinieres & Etageres. 


CRYSTAL VASES, 


Of Elegant Designs and Rich Colors. 
Solid Silver Ware, Fine Fewelry, etc. 
SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 
22 John St. and 19 Maiden Lane. 


CULBERT & CO., 
POCKET BOOKS, 
24 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 


Russia Leather Goods, Dressing Cases, Bags, &c. 
WRITING DESKS A SPECIALTY. 








PRANG’S CHROMOS, for Holiday Presents, $1 00 
PRANG’S CHROMOS, for Holiday Presents, 2 00 
PRANG’S CHROMOS, for Holiday Presents, 3 00 
PRANG’S CHROMOS, for Holiday Presents, 4 00 
PRANG’S CHROMOS, for Holiday Presents, 5 00 
PRANG’S CHROMOS, for Holiday Presents, 6 00 
PRANG’S CHROMOS, for Holiday Presents, 7 
PRANG’S CHROMOS, for Holiday Presents, 12 00 
PRANG’S CHROMOS, for sale in all Art stores 
throughout the world. 

(2 Send for Pranc’s Curistmas JourNAL, contain- 
ing Price List and Illustrations. Mailed free, on re- 
ceipt of postage stamp, by L. PRANG & 


oO 


wn 


bt) 
Boston, Mass. 








SWINGING WATER SET—REEpD & BARTON. 





During the thirteen and one-half months of its 
existence, it has issued nearly six thousand poli- 
cies, covering not far from twelve millions dollars 
of insurance, with an income therefrom of nearly 
half a million. This very remarkable prosperity 
is due to the indefatigable efforts of its executive 
officers, and to the exceedingly liberal form of 
policy which it has written. There is also a strong 
disposition — the managers to secure great 
economy in the administration of its affairs, and a 
careful medical selection of risks, together with a 
judicious investment of funds, will enable the insti- 
tution to do as well by its patrons, in the way of 
dividends, as any company in the land. We can 
not do better than to suggest to our readers the 
propriety of carefully examining its plans. 


Brown, Brothers & Co. 
59 WALL ST. N. Y. 


' aes OF EXCHANGE on Great Britain and 
reland. 
COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
issued, available in ony best of the world. 
TELEGRAPHIC ANSFERS OF MONEY 
made to and from London and Liverpool. 
ADVANCES made on Cotton and other Produce. 


A.T.STEWART & CO. 
Having made — at panic prices, 
SILKS, 
SATINS, 
VELVETS, 


At extremely low figures. 


Broadway and 4th Ave. goth and roth Sts. 
CRAMPTON BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SOAPS, SFICES, 


SALERATUS, &C., 
Mills: 2, 4, 6, 8 & to RUTGERS PLACE, 
And 33 & 35 JEFFERSON ST.,N. Y. 
Orrice: 84 Front St. Appress: P. O. Box 6716. 














JOHN C. BRUEN, 
WOOD ENGRAVER, 


zo LIBERTY STREET, 
Refers to The Aldine. NEW YORK. 


ABRAHAM EDMONDS, 
Designer & Draughtsman on Wood, 
160 WILLIAM ST., 3d floor. 
CHARLES SEARS, 


Engraver on Wood, Lithographer and Printer, 
66 and 68 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 
Plain and Fancy Labels got up in the finest style. 
Also Illustrated Posters for Theaters, Concerts, &c. 
Illustrations of Dwellings, Machinery, Hardware, 
Cutlery, &c. 


SARONY & CO. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


680 Broadway. N. Y. 
Napoleon Sarony. Alfred S. Campbell. 


Fine Art Gallery, 
A. A. Cuitps & Co.,, 


127 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


Oil Paintings and other works of Art received on con- 
signment. Artists’ Picture Frame Makers. 


ADVERTISE your BUSINESS 


IN 
WM. J. CARLTON’S 
LIST OF 30 MAGAZINES, 


Circulation 1,200,000. Fifteen Doliars per line. 
Send for Circular. Address 


WM. J. CARLTON, 39 Park Row, N. Y. 




















FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE. 





ARCTIC ws. co. 


Or New York. 
Cash Capital, - - $250,000.00 
No. 112 BROADWAY. 


Cuas. BamBurGH, Sec’y. Vincent Tiryovu, Pres’t. 














AETNA 


Insurance Company, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Incorporated 1819. Charter Perpetual 


Cash Capital, $3,000,000.00 
Losses paid in §1 years. ¢7,000,000.00 
Assets, at Market Value, . = 5,744,378.66 
Liabilities, ‘ ‘ . 214,372.41 





ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Co. 
NEW YORK. 


OrrFice, 5: WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED, 1842. 





Insures against Marine and Inland 
Navigation Risks, 


and will issue policies making loss payable in England. 
Its Assets for the security of its policies are more than 


THIRTEEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The Company is mutual. Its whole profit reverts 
to the assured, and is divided annually, upon the Pre- 
miums terminated during the year. Certificates for 
which are issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
Cuartes Dennis, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. Moors, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
J. D. Hewett, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 
J. H. Cuapman, Secretary. 


Citizens’ Ins. Co. 


156 BROADWAY, N. Y.. 


Issues Participating Policies, entitling the holders to 
THREE-FOURTHS OF THE PROFITS. 





Caso CapITAL, - = = $300,000.00 
Assets, Jan. 1st, 1870, - = 684,444.74 


EDW. A. WALTON, Sec. JAS. M. McLEAN, Pres. 





B. S. Wa.cott, Pres’t I. Remsen Lang, Sec’y 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co. 


OFFICE :—120 BROADWAY, 
(Cor. Cedar Street,) NEW YORK. 
THOMAS JAMES, Actuary. CASH ASSETS 


Eastern Agency Dep't. $726,399 94 


MERCANTILE 


Mutual Marine Insurance Co. 
35 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


——o 
ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 

ARCHD. G. MONTGOMERY, Fr., Vice-President. 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 2d Vice-Pres't. 

C. ¥. DESPA RD, Secretary. 











(INCORPORATED 1838.) 


NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICES, No. 52 WALL STREET. 
CASH CAPITAL, - - - ‘a 


$200,000.00, 


Henry T. Drowne, Pres’ t. Henry H. Hatt, Sec’y. 


North American 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Office : 192 Broadway, New York. 





Incorporated, A. D. 1823. 
CASH CAPITAL, - - — SS 


$500,000.00. 


F. H. Carter, Secretary. R. W. Bieecxer, Pres’t. 
J. Griswoip, Gen’! Ag’t. W.Buiackstone, V.-Pres’t. 


Washington Ins. Co. 
172 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


CASH CAPITAL, - - - = $400,000.00, 
ASSETS, Feb. 1,1870, - - - = 801,000.00. 





Wm. K. Lotrurop, Sec. Geo. C, SATTERLEE, Pres’t. 
Wo. A. Scott, Ass’¢ Sec. Henry Weston, V.-Prest. 





Cash Capital. Scrip Participation. 
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LIFE INSURANCE. 


ANCHOR 


Life Insurance Comp y 
OF NEW ¥ERSEY. 





OrrFice: 178 Broapway, N.Y. 


This Company has adopted all the best 
recent improvements of other Companies 
with several special advantages, combining 
equity and liberality, not before known, to 
which it invites the attention of insurers. 





E. C. FISHER, President. 
JAS. GOPSILL, Vice-Prest. A. S. FITCH, Sec’y. 
E, F. S. HICKS, Ass’t-Sec’y. 


CONTINENTAL 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 





JUSTUS LAWRENCE, President. 
M. B. WYNKOOP, Vice-President. 
J. P. ROGERS, Secretary. 
S. C. CHANDLER, Ir.. Actuary. | 
E. HERRICK, M.D., Med, Examiner. 


DIRECTORS : | 
James B. CoicaTe....of Trevor & Colgate, Bankers. 
Cuauncey M. Depew Late Secretary of State. 
Josue LAWRENCE President, 


osEPH T. SANGER Merchant, 45 Liberty Street, 
ev. Henry C, Fisn, D.D Newark, New Jersey, 
Ricuarp W. Bocart.of O. M. Bogart & Co., Bankers, 
LUTHER W. FROST. .ccccccccccce cocccces New York, 





No. of Policies issued in 1870, 
Total Policies issued, 
Assets, s * 


12,537 | 
35,000 | 


G. HI 
| SIDNEY W. CROFUT. 


| THOS. K. MARCY, M.D. EVERETT CLAPP. 


unprecedented in the history of Life Insurance. 


No. of Policies Issued 
| Covering in Risks, - $7,813,850.00. | 
: 4 Premiums, - 
. $4,600,000 00 | Assets, over 


EMPIRE Mutua. THE MuTvuAL 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 


Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 





Offices : 26 Nassau St., cor. Cedar. No. 139 BROADWAY. | 
Gaines OFFICERS: |'Nos. 144 & 146 BROADWAY. 

OFFICERS: President, Vice President. | 

LTON SCRIBNER. GEORGE W. SMITH. | 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 
Cash Assets, $40,000,000. 


| Invested in Loans on Bond and Mortgage, or United 
| States Stocks 


Secretary, Actuary, 
LEM’L H. WATERS. 


Supt. of Agencies, 





Medical Examiner, 








ORGANIZED APRIL 3 1869. | 
SUCCESS THE CRITERION OF | Issues every approved description of Life and En- 
| dowment Policies on selected lives, at MODERATE 

EXCELLENCE. 


| RATES, returning all surplus annually to the Policy- 
3 7 A ; 
The Empire Mutuat has achieved a success almost | holders, to be used either in payment of premiums, 
| or to purchase additional insurance, at the option of 
| the assured. 


3,349. | 


OFFICERS : 
RICHARD A. McCURDY. Vice-Prest. 
OHN M. STUART, Secretary. 
- $369,047.23. | F. SCHROEDER, Ass’t Secretary. 
| SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 
- $350,000.00. | LEWIS C. LAWTON, Ass'‘t Actuary. 





E. A. BuLKe.ey, President. 
Austin DunuaM, Vice-Pres’t. 


T. O. Enpers, Sec’y. 
H.W. St. Joun, Act’y. 


/ETNA 


Lire INsurANcE Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





Assets, Jan., 1870, $13,284,594.21 





The AZTNA ranks as one of the first Companies of 
the Continent. But two of the fifty-eight Companies 
permitted to do businessin New Yorkand Massachu- 
setts had so LARGE AN INCOME for the year 1868; buttwo 
had so large a number of Policies in force, but one 
among all those incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New York, had so small a percentage of Ex- 
pense to Income during the year 1868. Its Annual In- 
come is over $6,000,000. It has over 40,000 existing 
Policies. Its expenses are lower than most Compa- 
nies, and consequently its ability to make and pay lib- 
eral dividends to the insured is greater than that of 
most Companies. 

It is one of the great Companies of the land 7” /n- 
come, in Assets, in Number of Policies, in Amount 
Insured, in Solidity and Strength, in Soundness, 
Cheapness, Prompiness and Success. 


CONTINENTAL 
Life Insurance Co. | 


OF 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


INCORPORATED MAY, 1862. 


$2,080,260.20 
$150.41 


Assets, January Ist, 1871, . 
Ratio of Assets to Liabilities, 





THE ORIGINAL “ CONTINENTAL.” 





Issue all desirable forms of Policies. 
Part Note,with Percentage Dividends. 
All Cash, with Contribution Dividends. 
Extra Risks Pay Extra Premiums. 
No Days of Grace Allowed. 





SAMUEL E. ELMORE, President, 
F. D. DOUGLASS, Secretary. 
H. R. MORLEY, Actuary. 
P. M. HASTINGS, M. D., Med. Examiner. 


EconomicaL NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL | Mutual 
Life Insurance Co.| Life Insurance Co. 


| 
| 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. OF BOSTON. 

The only Life Insurance Company of | a | 
Rhode Island. Premiums Non-Forfeitable | 
from the First Payment. Officers of the | THE OLDEST MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
Army and Navy Insured without Extra| IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Charge. Policies Issued on the Lives of aaron: 
Females at Table Rates. 


1843.) 





| 

| Cash Assets, - - $8,000,000.00 

| —_—o— 

| Every Description of Life and Endowment 
Policies [ssued. 


All Policies Non-Forfeitable. 


oo 
| J. M. GIBBENS, Sec’y. _B. F. STEVENS, Pres't. 
S.S. STEVENS, Agent, 

110 Broadway New York. 





OFFICE FOR EASTERN NEw YORK: 


157 Broapway, New York City | 





W. T. OKIE, General Agent. 
SIMON S. BUCKLIN, Pres'’t. 

C. G. McKNIGHT, Vice-Pres't. 
WM. Y. POTTER, Secretary. 





Charter Oak 


LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CT. 


New York Office: No. 183 Broadway. 


N. S. PALMER, Gen’ AGENT. 











from restrictions on travel. 
Assets, i ucome, It permits residence anywhere without extra 
snares. 7» nena Latitude 32 North and the 
000,000. 000. ropic of Capricorn. 
$9, : P $3, 500, A All Policies are non-forfeitable and participate in 
the — of the Company unless otherwise specified. 
° P Thirty days’ grace allowed on each payment, and 
Dividends Claims the Policy held good during that time. 
Paid Paid Pa peng are Sens Seny oon all Pabeies 
, °° that have been in force a full year, and are available 
to Insured, on Policies. on payment of the next annual premium. 
$2,500,000. $250,000. DIRECTORS: 
The only Company that Guarantees ANNUAL | {gi 1, Brownsls Banker, a8 Broad Surset. 
DIVIDENDS, and the first in the U.S. to pay Divi- | Cyas, F. DAVENPORT. Lockwood & Davenport, Bankers 


dends on and after the First Renewal. 


The Books and Circulars issued by the Company 


will be furnished to any person applying for them. 
JAMES C. WALKLEY, President. 
Z. A. STORRS, Vice-President. 
S. H. WHITE, Sec’y and Treas’ r. 


CoMMONWEALTH 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
178 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


OFFICERS : 


J. B. PEARSON, President. 

JOHN PIERPONT, Vice-President. 

F. E. MORSE, Secretary. 

A. HUNTINGTON, M. D., Med. Examiner. 
All Policies issued by the Commonwealth are 
incontestable from the date of issue, and are free 


Francis E, Morse, New Jersey. 
J. Pizrpont Morcan, Dabney, Horgan & Co., Bankers. 
James B. PEARSON, President. 
Jutius R. Pomeroy, Chambers & Pomeroy, Attorneys. 
— Pizrpont, Vice-President. 

eTH E, THomas, American Clock Company. 
ARCHIBALD TurRNeER, Turner Bros., Bankers. 


GUARDIAN NEW JERSEY 


Mutual Life Ins. Co., eiaiclniegs 
‘LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
251 Broapway, N. Y. 


189 Market St., Newark, N. F. 








ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE AFTER 


Assets, F . $2,000,000 PAYMENT OF ONE PREMIUM. 


All Approved Forms of Insurance Issued. | 
All Policies Non-forfeitable by their terms. 


President, Treasurer 
WILLIAM M. FORCE. JAMES D. ORTON. 
Vice-Pres t Medical Adviser , 


CHAS. C. LATHROP. JNO. F. WARD, M. D. 


5 Actuary and Acting Sec., 
Liberal Modes for the Payment of CHAS. : BRINKE HOFF. 
° Asst. Med. Adviser, 
Premiums. JAMES B. BURNET, M. D. 


Company purely Mutual. Dividends declared An- 
| nually. _Non-Forfeiture value incorporated on face 
of each Policy. 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS. 


The entire profits of the company will be <a 
a 5 /, * 
divided equitably among the Insured. New York Office:—180 BROADWA Y, 
—————S Rooms 6, 7, 8, 
| Under charge of HENRY W. BALDWIN, Gen- 
| eral Agent at Large, and Superintendent 
of Temperance Department. 


W. H. PECKHAM, President. 
WM. T. HOOKER, Vice-President. 
L. McADAM, Secretary. | 





Connecticut General 


LAP E 


INSURANCE Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CT. 


oo 


Life and Endowment Policies of every 


description issued. All Policies 
Non-Forfeitable by their terms. 
Dividends paid annually, on 
the Contribution plan. 





Care in the selection of risks, economy, and a pru- 
dent investment of its funds, are the determined 


purpose of the managers of this Company. 
AGENTS WANTED. 





T. W. RUSSELL, 
Sec’y. 


A. M. WARD, 


E. W. PARSONS 
r 


Pres'’t. 


The Connecticut 
MUTUAL 
Lire Insurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





Assets, Dec. 31st, 1870, - $30,915,957.02. 
Total Death-Claims paid to date, - $r1,316,351.26 
Total Amount of Insurance Outstand- 


ing, over - - - ~ - $181,265,762.00 
Dividend payable to its members in 
1871, - s = - - - - $4,250,000.00 





OFFICERS: 


JAMES GOODWIN. President. 
Z. Preston, V.-Pres’t. E.B. Watkinson, V.-Pres'’t. 
. S. O-tmstep, V.-Pres’t and Treas. 

. L. Greene, Sec. 
E. W. Bryant, Act’y. L.S. Witcox, M.D., Med. Ex. 


This Company is characterized by great 
economy in management; careful selection 
of lives ; and by highly profitable results 
from its investments; and it grants all 





Gen l Ag t for Conn., Mass. and Vermont. 





desirable forms of Life Insurance upon 
strictly equitable terms, and at the cheap- 


HARTFORD Northwestern 
Life & Annuity Ins.Co. Mutua Lire Ins. Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN Cor. Broadway and Wisconsin St. 
: . MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
S08 


sai | . Co. lorthwest. 
Assets, over Half-a Million Dollars. The Leading Ins. Co. of the Northwes 
we ASSETS, $8,500,000.00. 


PREMIUMS PAYABLE IN CASH. This Company, to insure perpetual sw to its 


RRSE EE let ORS RURLRUE SESE 
| RE z J 
DIVIDENDS PAID IN CASH. | CURITY KNOWN IN AMERICAN INSUR- 
LOSSES PAID IN CASH.) ANCE. This basis of Reserve is recommended by 
| the most Eminent Actuaries, and furnishes an im- 
pregnable security for the payment of all Policies of 
| the Company as they become claims. 
| HOLDING A HIGH RESERVE, and being lo- 
cated where its funds are invested with entire safety, 


[nterest Bearing Policies, 
ata high rate of interest, and its risks being in a healthy 


SIX PER CENT. COMPOUND INTEREST portion of the country, thus securing a low rate of mor- 


| tality, gives the Company the greatest opportunity for 
Send for a Pamphlet. the A returns to its members, and the greatest 
inducements to the insuring public. 


9. H. VAN DYKE, President. 

| HEBER SMITH, Vice-President. 

| AUG. GAYLORD, Secretary. 

| MUNSELL & PETRASCH, Gen. Agts. for N. Y. 
| No. 160 Futton St., cor. BRoADWway. 














| 








“0: 








W. GRISWOLD, Pres't. _ J. P. TAYLOR, Sec’y. | 
D. F. SEYMOUR. Vice-Pres’t. 
H. E. VALENTINE, Sup’t of Agencies. 











est attainable rates of cost. 


Active and Reliable Agents Wanted. 


(ad Story, Front Office.) 
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Kuscherbocker 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Principat OFFIce: 


No. 161 BROADWAY. 


Assets, May, 1870, - $7,550,000.00 


Ann’l Income for 1869, 5,041,000.00 


Total amount insured, 70,000,000.00 


New Policies issued in 1869, 9,040 


ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 


GEO, T. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
E. W. DERBY, M.D., Cons’g Physician. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 





Office: Nos. 156 & 158 Broadway. 
ORGANIZED A. D., 1850. 


Assets, - -  - $7,500,000 


Annual Income, - - 2,500,000 





Dividends are made on a Contribution Plan, and are 
paid annually, commencing on the payment 
of the second annual premium. 


HENRY STOKES, President, 
J. L. Hatsey, Sec. C. Y. Wemp ez, Vice-Pres’t, 
H. Y. Wempte, Ass’t Sec. S. N. Sressins, Actuary. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


RAILWAY 
PASSENGERS 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CT. 


Issues Tickets of Insurance against 


ACCIDENTS. 


C. D. Paumer, Sec’y. 
o——— 


L. G. Batterson, Pres’t. 





This Company has Paid in Losses 


$152,721 fo. H74,990.70 


Received in Piemiums. 


—o 


Cash Assets, - $426,165.29. 


SHOURIIY 
Life Insurance and Annuity Co. 
31 and 33 Pine St., New York. 


ASSETS, - . - . $2,400,000 
INCOME, - . - - - $1,400,000 
Successful Progress of the Company. 








No. of 





Amowat 
New Policies Gros Insured by | Total Gross 
Policies. Issued Receipts. New Assets. 
each y’r. Policies. 
Year 1862, 211 23,423 489,000 122,857 
- 1863, 888 80,538 1,939.55° 160,092 


“© 1864, | 1,403 149,411 | 2,819,743 249,831 
“© 1865, 2,134 323.827 4,841,280 425,027 
“1866, | 3.325 603,651 74526,509 753.398 
1867, 4.094 880,000 9,070,805 | 1,286,390 
¢ 1868, | 4,386 | 1,055,000 | 11,561,000 | 1,854,57° 
** 1869, | 6,358 | 1,408,525 | 17,062,590 | 2,377,052 














No Restrictions on Travel. 

All Policies Non-Forfeitable after Three Annual 

Cash Payments. 

Every description of Policy issued on the most 

favorable terms. 

Rop’t L. CaAsE, THEO. R. WETMORE, 
President. Vice-President. 

Isaac H. ALLEN, Secretary. 

Reusen H. UNDERHILL, Coane. 

Dr. StepHEN Woop, Medical 

Dr. SAMUEL SEXTON, t Examiners. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Co., 
48 Watt Srt., N. Y. 


INCORPORATED 1850. | 
Cash Assets, nearly $4,000,000. 


The Principal Features of this Company are 

ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 

ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, and 
LIBERALITY to the INSURED, 


All forms of Life and Endowment Policies 
Issued. 


JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 


DANIEL W. LEEDS, WM. D. WHITING, 
Secretary. Actuary. 


WORLD 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


1460 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


Policies Issued upon the most Liberal 


Terms. 


One-third of Premium allowed to remain 
upon Loan. 


Cash Payments made Annually, Semi- 
Annually and Quarterly. 

Jas. H. FROTHINGHAM, President. 
WILLIAM S. TISDALE, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM P. PRENTICE, Sec’y, fro tem. 

WM. J. COFFIN, Consulting Actuary. 





NEW YORK © 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


346 AND 348 BROADWAY. 


Organized May 1845. 
ASSETS, ‘ A over $13,000,000. 


ANNUAL INCOME Over $6,000,000. Non-FORFEITURE 
Pian originated by this Company. Att Po.iciges 
Non-ForFEITABLE, PureLy Mutuat—Policy-Holders 
receiving all the Profits. Dividends paid annually, 
available in settlement of second and all subsequent 
Annual Premiums. Cash Dividends paid Policy- 
Holders in 1869, more than one and a half million 
dollars. 

New Policies issued in 1868, 9,105, ins’g $30.765,947. 

4 2 bi 1869, 10,717, ** 341446. 303- 
The following Tables concisely exhibit the progress of 

the Company during the past six years, 
Received for Accumulauions of As- Cash Dividends 
Premiums, &c. sets, during the year. actually paid. 


1864, - $1,729,810 - $1,035,412 - $093,555 
1865, - 2,345.818 - 1.277.370 —- 250,384 
1866, - 3,088,804 - 1,990.643° —- 282,224 
1867, - 3459443 - 2,150,662 - 381.959 
1868, - 4.678,2 - 1,841,069 - 1,255.865 
1869, - 5,974,797 —- _ 253275102 - _ 145359309 

21,408,899 - 10,622,258 - 3,769,386 


During the six years $3,345.346 have been disbursed 
for losses, $3:769 386 have been returned to Policy- 
Holders in Dividends, fand yet the Assets exhibit an 
increase during that period of over ten and a half 
million dollars. 

MORRIS FRANKLIN, President, 
WM. H. BEERS, Vice Pres't and Actuary, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier 


PHENIX 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


ASSETS «§ + (tt 


$5,500,000, 


Issues all Forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies on ALL CASH or Half Note Plan. 


ear 4 all Restrictions on Business and 
Travel Removed. 


Dividends have uniformly been fifty per cent. 
on the full amount of Premium paid. 


Dividends may be applied to increase the 
Insurance, or to reduce the Premium, as the 
applicant may elect. 


J. F. BURNS, 


Secretary. 


Branch Office: 153 Broadway, N. Y. 





E. FESSENDEN, 
President. 


SAFETY 


DEPOSIT 
Life Lnsurance Co. 


OF CHICAGO. 
Hon. JEssE C. DuBois, . . President. 


ATLANTIC BRANCH: 
No. 161 Broadway, New York. 








O. R. KINGSBURY, Pres’t N. Y. Advisory Board. 
JAS. H. INGERSOLL, Vice-Pres’t. 

S. E. SEYMOUR, General Manager. 

C. H. WELLS, Associate Manager. 





The distinguishing features of this Company are: that 
it is the only Company compelled by Law to de- 
posit with the State, semi-annually, its Re-insur- 
ance Reserve, thereby making it the model 
Company of the period, in the striking fact that 
all Policy-holders are absolutely secured by State 
custody and protection. 





LIFE INSURANCE 
AND 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


BY THE 


Tvavelers Ins. Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Cash Assets, $1,351 007.06. 


Life and Endowment Policies in this Company com- 
bine Ample Security and Cheapness of Cost, under a 
Definite Contract. Its Low Cash Rates are equiva- 
lent toa “dividend” in advance. All Policies Non- 
Forfeitable. The only Accident Insurance Company 
issuing Yearly Policies. Has paid to Policy-Holders 
$1,200,000 for Death or Injury by Accident. 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, RODNEY DENNIS, 


President. Secretary. 
GEO. B. LESTER, CHAS. E. WILSON, 
Actuary. Ass’t Sec’y. 


New York City Office, 207 Broadway. 
R. M. JoHNSON, Manager. 





A. C. GOODMAN, Resident Director. 


HOPE 


MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

OF NEW YORK. 


Office, 187 Broadway. 


HENRY A. JONES, President. 
WM. EDSALL, Vice-President. 
CHAS. H. DEWEY, Secretary. 











New York, Oct. 2oth, 1870. 


The first Annual Meeting of the Directors of this 

Company was held on the 18th inst., at which the Re- 
port of the President upon the business done for the 
eleven months ending October 1st, was presented and 
unanimously adopted. 
The whole number of Policies issued was.. 4:443 
The whole amount insured thereby........ $9,133,526 
The balance sheet of the Company shows 

the whole amount of assets, including pie- 





miums in hands of agents, to be......... 438,769 
Our Liabilities are: 
The Capital MEMOS cas Von tkiems 566 - $150,000 
The estimated present value of our 
MONR c kaso Goes. as 0668 % 600008 ++ 195,000 
Losses not adjusted.......... esses 10,939 
A Total of, .cscccceses eensabbnbeooed $355,939 
Leaving a balance on hand ot...... sauneaes $82,830 


The mortuary experience of the year has 
been exceedingly favorable. 


Our estimated expected losses were........ 38.449 
Our actual losses Were......seccsecsecceses 13,460 
LGAVINE B QOID Ol oo oc cccccchecassessadscss $24,989 


which is .35 of that expected by the table of 
mortality. 

The aggregate amount of new business done 
by fourteen companies organized in the 
years 1867 and 1868, (see Mass. Rep., 1870), 
tor the year ending December 31st, 1869, 


was 21,810 Policies, insuring.............. 62 816,345 
Average for each Company would be 1.558 
Policies, insuring............+-sseseeeees 4:486.882 


During the eleven months ending Oct. 1st, 
1870, the Hope Mutual issued 4.413 Policies 


IMSUTING..... 0000 ee eceee scence cceesccesss Oy133,526 
An excess in number of Policies of 2,885,and 
in amount iusured of................: ees 4,685,613 


Dr. Jonn A. Brapy was duly a eeinied Medical 
Director for the Company, and Mr ENRY W. SMITH 
the Actuary. 


HENRY A. JONES, Pres’t. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., 


(ESTABLISHED 1847.) 
MANUFACTURE 


Gold Pens and Cases, 


180 BROADWAY, 
Factory 138 Wooster St. NEW YORK. 


All Goods bearing our name warranted. 


E.& H.T. ANTHONY & CO. 


HAVE THE 
Finest Assortment in the World 


OF 


CHROMOS & FRAMES, 
STEREOSCOPES & VIEWS, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, 


AT 


No. 591 Broadway, 


Opp. Metropolitan Hotel, NEW YORK. 


Halford 
LEICESTERSHIRE 


Zable Sauce. 


This Sauce, for cooked or boiled dish, fish, flesh o 
fowl, has attained a popularity which no other article 
of its class ever reached in this market. It has stood 
the test of criticism for many months, and while epi- 
cures give it preference, all housekeepers who have 
tried it bear testimony that it imparts a relish to dishes 
without destroying the natural flavor of the meat. It 
is not a fiery compound, but in the truest sense an 
appetizer, which improves the appetite and satisfies 
the cravings of the stomach. The Halford Sauce is 
now found in all our large hotels, and thousands ot 
families use it daily. Itis put up with great care.— 
Boston Daily Fournal. 


This famous Relish for family use may be had of 
first-class Grocers, and in any quantity of 





Hatrorp Sauce Company, 
128 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 





LUXURIOUS SLEEPING. 
Elastic 
Sponge 
Bedding. 


No Insects, no Dust, no Odor, no Packing. 
The cleanest, sweetest, most durable and economical. 


Evastic SPONGE MATTRESSES 


Are the most luxuriousand healthy bedsinuse. They 
never require re-picking. Pillows, Bolsters, Cush- 
ions, and Upholstery Goods can be seen at Salesroom 


524 Broadway, New York. 
Every Article fully Warranted 


AMERICAN PATENT SPONGE CO. 
W.V. D. FORD, Agent. 


References furnished from the most prominent persons 
in the city. 





WRIGHT & SMITH, 
MACHINE WORKS, 


2 to 6 ALLING ST., 

(Cor. Market St.) NEWARK, N. J. 
WRIGHT & SMITH’S 
IMPROVED VERTICAL ENGINES. 
Something entirely new. and peculiarly desirable 


where an economical and effective Engine is required 
in asmall space. Send for Catalogue. 








“THE ALDINE PRESS.” 
JaMEs Sutron & Co., 23 Liberty St., 






NEW YORK. 





THE ALDINE is printed on a Campbell 








Hartford, April, 1870. 


CHAS. H. DEWEY, Sec’y. 


Cylinder Press, with Geo. Mather’s Son's Ink. 
































